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by Mary Everett 


A VILLAGE IN THE SOUTH 


Her Ways are QUIETNESS 


ANY other Southerners beside myself must feel a strange 

discrepancy existing between their own direct knowledge 
or recollections and the current literature and investigation coming 
out of the South today. Except in rare instances, such as Miss 
Glasgow and Mr. Young supply, the breath of life is simply not 
in the books we eagerly read about the land of our birth. To 
many of us our own section appears curiously distorted in statisti- 
cal surveys and only a little less so in the representations of 
certain literary artists, as, for instance, in the work of Mr. Faulk- 
ner. Like the little old lady of nursery fame, we look at our 
tattered garments and exclaim, “Oh La! La! La! Can this be 
I?” Gradually, however, it sometimes happens that this cumu- 
lative evidence brings about a slow change in attitude, an ex- 
perience brilliantly described by Mr. Havelock Ellis in outlining 
the steps in his conversion to science. Impressive tables of 
illiteracy percentages, income averages, and wage levels furnish 
good ground for disturbing doubts about the whole structure of 
life in the South. In this day and generation the traditional 
virtues of a Southern heritage no longer go unchallenged, even at 
home. 
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It is time, I think, for all those who feel that the story is only 
half told by the dissenters to go to the assistance of the loyalists. 
Several stout champions of the faith that is in them have, it is 
true, vigorously attacked the conclusions of those who find wisdom, 
inspiration, and light in Mr. Caldwell’s hoarse mutterings. These 
strong defenders of the Southern tradition would by no means 
assert that all is well below the Potomac, either in the hills or in 
the low places. Their inclination is, rather, to seek salvation 
along paths better known to Southerners than those indicated 
in Social Planning, in Industrial Democracy, or in the Abundant 
Life. These phrases are too full of revivalistic fervor to impress 
any who are familiar with the strange back-sliding of the newly 
baptised. To these supporters of the Southern way of life, I here- 
with offer full assurance that all is not sweetness and light across 
the line either, as I know well from having dwelt there these 
many years. 

Other Southerners have ventured North in increasing numbers 
during the past decade. There many of them have become so 
enamored with mass education, oil furnaces, and frigidaires that 
the virtues of their own less well-equipped section have gradually 
faded from their minds. Misled by the fury of argument and by 
the vehemence of editors, I, too, have sometimes thought that my 
recollections of my native land must be composed of the stuff 
of which dreams are made. “No places,” said I often to myself, 
“can possibly be so pleasant as the ones you remember in the 
middle of the bitter nights when the winds shriek and the sleet 
falls fiercely upon the panes.” And as the years passed, reading 
statistics piled upon statistics, I came to accept as true more and 
more that I read, and less and less that I remembered. 

But no longer am I impressed with the columns of figures that 
industrious young men add up for doctorates, nor yet with the 
utterances of wise men and prophets. What I have seen, I have 
seen, and I know (as sages have always known) that a dream 
may be true as the statistics that men write down to confound the 
foolish. Four months spent in one village last winter and several 
months spent travelling and living with friends throughout the 
South, from Richmond to Houston, have renewed in me a firm 
faith in the ways of my youth—a faith nourished not by long- 
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distance illusion but grounded in direct experience in 1934. I be- 
lieve firmly that the South knows a way of conducting daily affairs 
that the nation can ill afford to discard in the name of progress; 
and I am now certain, despite the bulky evidence of Social Trends, 
that lives of simplicity, dignity, and quiet happiness have not 
perished from the American scene. 

Compared to the chaotic outside world from which we had 
come the whole region seemed an oasis of sanity and sweet 
reasonableness set down in a mad and terror-stricken world. 
Everywhere, except in a few large cities, the art of living was 
plainly cherished beyond economic rivalry and attainment. One 
village in particular impressed us as representing the leisurely 
grace and dignity that characterizes, and has always characterized, 
the best life of the South. The place furnishes abundant evidence 
that American social reformers need not look abroad, as they so 
often do, to discover the way to that good life so often and so 
earnestly recommended by them. 


Il. 


We came into the village street at dusk on a soft November 
evening. Chimes were ringing out over the dark pines as we 
caught our first glimpse of a finely proportioned church spire 
down a wide road. All the way from Connecticut we had re- 
joiced in the cool and restrained beauty of the simple white New 
England meeting houses set in green fields, which afford a delight 
to the traveler that few other buildings in our countryside can 
offer. Virginia and Carolina churches, built of red brick, overrun 
with ivy and surrounded with gravestones, had also aroused our 
emotions and touched our hearts. The towers and spires which 
we saw down the street that November evening, glowing softly 
in the warm light of the setting sun, were as beautiful as any we 
had passed on our journey from Connecticut. We felt at once that 
in this village was preserved that spirit which we had seen 
strangely alive at Williamsburg, Virginia, a spirit and a way of 
life which Americans have forgotten, but which most of us, 
weary of strife, yearn for, without knowing it. Mary Austin in- 
sists that from every soil rises a fragile earth spirit, binding 
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people together with a tensile strength. I think she could have 
detected the presence of that spirit in this village, for, like the 
odor of sanctity, it pervaded the air and filled the mind. 

Small communities everywhere in our country, often so bitterly 
bare, might perhaps learn a lesson in the art of living by study- 
ing this remote village. Its intangible charm for nearly all who 
visit it resists detailed analysis, as do most creative works of 
man, but even a casual guest is at once impressed by several 
predominant and accepted points of view. 

First of all, there is a clear recognition of the rightful place 
which beautiful surroundings occupy in an ordered life. Americans 
are willing to cross the ocean to see particular spots of beauty, 
but they devote little effort to the loving cultivation of their own 
fields and waysides. Even less attention do most of them pay 
to their own dooryards, for moving day recurs too frequently. 
This village, blessed by nature with a site of charm and loveliness, 
has allowed few discordant notes to creep in. There are several 
small chapels of extraordinarily good and fitting design on its 
one street. The sustained effort to keep the Colonial atmosphere 
of the place intact has borne excellent fruit. Even the oil filling 
station has been fitted into the landscape with some regard for 
the surrounding scene. Only in Charleston, South Carolina, have 
I seen a less obtrusive petroleum tank. No spirit of modern 
progress has operated to replace the restful sand and gravel walks 
with hard cement. The houses are for the most part set well back 
in wide yards, and the streets curve enticingly to reveal lovely 
views of wood and valley. Even after four months, I could still 
find charming houses so beautifully concealed by garden or trees 
that I had not before noticed them. Gray stone walls with ivy 
trailing over them and tree and flower bordered walks leading out 
into the pines occur where one least expects them. The buildings 
on the college campus represent every variety of taste in build- 
ing committees and lack that uniform and serene beauty which 
characterizes the best Southern architecture. Despite their in- 
congruous design, however, they are drawn into a curious unity 
of spirit by the dark and spreading trees which surround them 
all with an atmosphere of gentle, dream-like beauty. One feels 
that here indeed is a home for the mind and spirit of man, de- 
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void of all strangeness and artificiality of striving effort. The 
stadium, set unobtrusively in a hollow amid the dark pines, 
seems a part of the sleeping hillside, and athletic contests in it 
take on a kind of epic and universal significance. The small inn 
is designed to accord with the architecture of the village, and is 
operated by two gentlewomen in a fashion as nearly like a home as 
possible. Log fires are always burning on the brightly polished 
andirons in the wide fireplace, and delightful food is served by 
cheerful negroes who smile as they bring you coffee and, once 
told, never forget your preferences. Even the fraternity houses 
share in the prevailing style of architecture, and variety seems to 
be sought by each chapter as a note of beauty in a common en- 
deavor, rather than as a means of excelling in a competitive so- 
ciety. In this place the service which architecture renders in the 
development of civilization is definitely realized. It is clear, how- 
ever, that affectionate thought, rather than liberal expenditure, 
has produced this result of harmonious beauty. 

Not only do the buildings and houses afford pleasures and de- 
light; but the gardens around them add another note of charm to 
a landscape already abounding in color and far views. At all 
seasons of the year there is some stirring in the garden beds, for 
winter in the South is a season of rest, not death. ‘Japonicas and 
spring bulbs bloom in January, and winter honeysuckle perfumes 
the air. The streets curve into the woods, the rocks and the creek 
run up to meet the streets. Children may wander safely over 
wide acres and happily build bridges over shallow creeks. The 
grey stone walls merge with village and country, and in the heart 
of the campus there is an arboretum in which one may walk, for- 
getful of the urgent striving mass of mankind. The brown-red 
soil, the green pines, and the blue smoke of burning cotton stalks 
all fuse together into a scene of such quiet beauty that the heart 
is stirred as by old pain or lost joys. Woods and numerous pine- 
shaded paths invite one to walk with friends, and at the summit 
of the hills one may rest on sunny meadows and look out over 
wide valleys, crossed with light and shade. One feels that here 
a small part of mankind has sensed the way to that good life 
which men have yearned for throughout the ages and have 
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achieved at some places on this earth during a few brief and fleet- 
ing years. 

In this village there exists not only this high regard for sur- 
roundings of beauty, but also a due and proper appreciation of 
those enjoyments which have always contributed to the happiness 
of mankind. Cooking is esteemed as an art and a good cook 
prized above rubies. Beaten biscuits, country ham, spoon bread, 
corn meal batter cakes, and smothered chicken are food which 
epicures need not scorn. Different kinds of wines, made by 
family cooks, are proudly exchanged. Egg-nog flows at Christ- 
mas time, and white and black fruit cakes bursting with richness 
adorn every sideboard. These cooks have never entertained the 
false idea of home economics experts that cooking is a science 
which may be expedited by efficient methods and the liberal use of 
commercialized products. Black Henry’s shortening bread has a 
taste and texture different from that of any other cook, different, 
indeed, from day to day as his own mood changes. Recipes from 
this standpoint, constitute not a standard, but a beginning, a start 
from which enticing variations on the original theme appear from 
time to time—a conception of cooking I have long tried in vain 
to teach to home economics graduates. Standard recipes indeed 
usually produce strange results when used by negro cooks. At 
a friend’s house, a pudding appeared with what looked like 
poached eggs on top. “The book said use the whole egg,” ex- 
plained the cook simply, “and it sho’ sounded funny, but I did 
it.” 

Surely one of the primary delights of life, dulling much care, is 
to walk all afternoon over sunny wintry fields and then return 
at chilly dusk to find strawberry wine and Julia’s steaming supper 
waiting. Certainly good food and drink, open fires, walks with 
good companions, beautiful surroundings constitute some of the 
chief joys of life, and in these joys this village undoubtedly excels. 
How few other places in our country esteem such pleasures highly 
enough to possess them even in small measure! 

In this town there is also adequate provision for the pleasures 
of the mind. The college willingly shares its books with villagers 
and visitors alike. Magazines lie on open shelves conveniently 
at hand, and may be read, without being signed for, as easily as 
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in one’s own home. Large open shelves filled with current books 
on all manner of topics‘ are set temptingly forth, so that one may 
actually glance leisurely through a book before deciding to take 
it out. Poetry, travel, art, politics, science, religion, memoirs, 
essays, novels are arrayed before the reader without even the 
formality of a circulation desk or card catalog to chill his mount- 
ing interest. In this library there is a real desire to share its 
treasures, rather than to preserve the books intact. Emphasis is 
put, as it should be, on Southern life, literature, and problems, and 
a fine spirit of cordial and friendly warmth makes this library far 
more than a building to house books. The results are striking. I 
have seen more students there reading foreign periodicals and 
literary criticism than in any other library of my acquaintance. 
There are, in addition, several good rental libraries, one of which 
offers a very wide and usually interesting selection of rental books. 

Music and lectures and recitals are, also, a part of the common 
life. In addition, there is fine use of native talent in dramatics, 
in the free use of mountain dances and ballad singing, and in the 
development in the negro schools of that race’s gift for play acting. 
Much interest and ability is centered in pottery work and weaving 
throughout the state, and that interest is here reflected. Ob- 
servance of local seasonal traditions and festivals in the village 
adds greatly to the life and charm of the place, which so far has re- 
sisted all efforts at mechanized standardizations. Christmas, es- 
pecially, is celebrated with pageantry and joy. Carolers fill the 
streets at that time, and egg-nog parties and old fashioned dances 
are enjoyed by the whole community. The reading of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” is an annual event in the auditorium. 

There is in this town, furthermore, a definite and appreciative 
recognition of the high diversity of gifts required to make up a 
social order which functions smoothly and happily. Durkheim, 
in his studies on the Division of Labor, says only what the 
citizens of this village have long known and practised—that cooks 
and laundresses, artists and college professors, gardeners and 
scientists, all have important and indispensable places to fill. To 
each is here accorded a due amount of honor and respect for fine 
performance in his field. The laboring man in the North receives 
little of this personal appreciation of his services to society, and 
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perhaps that is the explanation for the glum unhappiness written 
on his face. My washwoman, Emily, overflowed with laughter 
and good humor and assured me confidently that she was the best 
laundress in the village. How miserable she would be in a union! 
The cook of a friend of mine invited me to come to luncheon so 
that she could demonstrate that she was as good a cook as her 
husband, whose delectable food I had eaten at another friend’s 
house. There exists in this village a genuine pooling of abilities 
and a sharing for the common good. Even, in these days of lean 
salaries hardly anyone thought of dismissing her servants to 
hunger and want. Wages were low, indeed, according to Northern 
standards, but so, comparatively, were costs of living, and few 
good workers were in need or without, jobs. 

Indeed, the whole fateful race question seemed further advanced 
toward solution in this village than in any other section of the 
South. One of the reasons for this happy state of affairs is to be 
found, I think, in the division of labor and honors which I have 
just mentioned. Cooks, chauffeurs, and gardeners feel and know 
themselves important members of the social order. They also 
feel, with few exceptions, a security of tenure and a certainty of 
assistance in time of need which few factory workers enjoy. Last 
winter the home of a colored family burned, and before night 
each member of the family was clothed, sheltered, and fed by 
white friends. I saw a play which a group of negro players put 
on with great skill and humor before a highly appreciative white 
audience. The Y. M. C. A. arranges negro football games which 
the white students attend in numbers, the proceeds going to the 
Y. M. C. A. work for negroes. At the showing of a religious 
motion picture, the negroes were also invited and occupied a 
share of the auditorium.» When my chambermaid’s son fell ill 
he was treated by the leading physician in town, and when my 
laundress went to the hospital for an operation her “white ladies” 
brought her food and money. She in turn arranged to have our 
washing done in her absence. Another negro woman cheerfully 
stopped her work for an hour to hunt up a negro maid for me, 
refusing any pay for her help. 

Critics will of course assert that all this kind of peaceful re- 
lationship is obtained at the price of the negro’s freedom to do 
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as he pleases; that the negro, to obtain these undoubted benefits, 
must adapt himself to the white man’s conception of the black 
man’s place in society. This point of view presupposes an an- 
tagonism of interests and a desire for another kind of association 
which I think few negroes feel. My waitress was astounded when 
I told her that up North negro maids sometimes lived in the same 
house with their employers. “Well, I say!” she responded, “Now 
ain’t that funny?” Then, meditatively, “White folks is all right, 
of course, if you don’t have to see too much of them.” One of 
the negro boys who waited on us was a graduate of one of the 
negro colleges, but “I’m a fine gardener, and I’d like) to take care 
of your yard”, he assured me with pride one day. Every variety 
of human relationship, not that of black and white alone, is sub- 
ject to this same adjustment to social environment and approval 
and this ability of two different races to live together in peace is 
the result of 2 long period of trial and error. The perfect balance 
will be attained only throughout the sweep of years, but such 
mutually helpful relationships as prevail in centers like this mark 
the way for advance all along the line. The important point to 
recognize is that there is in the Southern negro no such striving 
for exalted place, no such competitive spirit as prevails in the 
northern labor group, and that his compliance with the established 
scheme of things is not bitter and unwilling, but codperative in 
a degree which he does not himself either analyze nor realize. To 
upset this balance, so perilously obtained, would be a tragedy 
of the first order. The entire Civil War, indeed, did little to alter 
fundamental relationships between individual man and master, 
relationships which rest broadly and firmly on a clear recognition 
of mutual needs. 

The inhabitants of this village have almost unconsciously worked 
out to that good life which men in their better moments have 
always yearned for, but which they have achieved only for short 
periods of time at a few places on this earth. The outstanding 
characteristic of this village is the balance and proportion of its 
order of life. There is both room and time allowed for the de- 
velopments of the whole nature of man. Religion and intellectual 
endeavor exist side by side in a partnership of mutual respect. 
Food, drink, gardens, and all the joys of friendly companionship 
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are rightly esteemed as contributing to the art of living a happy 
life. Not too much of anything, but a temperate sampling of all 
life’s possibilities would seem to be the motto unconsciously 
adopted by a.l. There is, further, a proper respect for the fact 
that the mind of man cannot yet solve all the problems pre- 
sented to it. In the coffee shop on the main street leisurely old 
gentlemen drink their late cup of coffee as they read yesterday’s 
paper, commenting to one another with salty humor on the news 
contained in it. With wise restraint, they concentrate on the 
problems of their own vicinity, refusing to be upset by those of 
Europe and Asia. “If those foreigners are fool enough to fight,” 
remarked one country man, “I’m not fool enough to want to read 
about it.” 

One of the most pleasing things about this village is the small 
amount of planning that is felt necessary to secure extraordinarily 
fine results in happy living. Homogeneity of blood and interests 
have long ago worked their perfect work until all’: manner of good 
things seem to flow forth as if from instinct rather than from 
thought. Here people more or less of one mind have chosen to 
live together, and over a long period of time have learned the 
paths of wisdom and peace. 


IIL 


It would be interesting to know whether other villages in 
America, by deliberately taking thought, could succeed in molding 
a common life so satisfying as that experienced here. The way 
toward the realization of that ideal is, of course, neither speedy 
nor simple, for imitation results in a flat and shoddy product at 
any time. Other towns all over our country could, however, 
under wise leadership endeavor to develop their own potential- 
ities toward some such high level of community life. Not uni- 
formity, but rich variation, should be the ideal, but that ideal of 
self-fulfilment is all too seldom recognized by enthusiastic city 
planners who desire immediate results over night. Wisdom and 
understanding in human relationships is a plant of slow growth 
which cannot be forced and which blooms best along ways of 
quietness and paths of peace—a fact which the citizens of this 
village well understand. « 
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The believer in a rural tradition has, I think, a sound basis of 
fact and experience for the faith that is in him, figures to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This particular town offers a splendid 
example of compromise to all Americans who, torn by economic 
disasters, hesitate today between old and new loyalties. The 
virtues of the present machine age are here combined with the 
best of the old traditions, and the result must command the 
respect, if not the affection, of even the most rabidly progressive 
of the contributors to Culture in the South. 


by S. Gorley Putt 


APOLOGY FOR ADONIS 


Arrogance of your hair shelters no thought, 

Your chest no sprite. Yet smile inane 

Your large exasperating smiles, and crane 

Forward to describe your thrilling figures of naught. 
Soft-eyed, you prance inelegant through all 

The social capers graced by lettered men 

Till your bright glow unwitting strikes, and then 

A poet on whose desperate peace can fall 

The informing harmony of thinking blood 

Shall find in your crude lovely idiocy 

A spark to drain his charged integrity 

Which through stern years has waited such a nod. 
His pronoun comment shapes an opaque word 
Tracing dimensions your crass voice ignored. 
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THE SINGING SOUTH 


Forx-Sonc 1n Recent Fiction Descrisinc SouTHERN LIFE. 


WO recent developments in literature and scholarship in the 

South cannot fail to impress the intelligent reader. One is 
the efflorescence, within the past decade, of fiction descriptive of 
the Southern scene. The other is the considerable production 
of research in the folk-lore of the South, particularly folk ballads 
and songs. Both, perhaps, are fruits of the same tree, conscious 
regionalism. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to undertake a sur- 
vey of either. The one is a matter of common knowledge, or of 
knowledge easily gathered. The other has been done admirably, 
within brief compass, by Professor L. W. Payne.’ Neither does 
it lie within the scope of such a paper as this to inquire into the 
nature and philosophy of regionalism. This is the subject of 
illuminating exposition or lively controversy in half a dozen easily 
accessible books or articles.’ 

As a student of folk-song for the past ten years and as an in- 
terested casual reader of Southern fiction, I have found a double 
pleasure in many stories—a pleasure arising from recognition of 
an old ballad that I love, and of a writer’s artistry in adapting or 
transmuting it to the purpose of a story. Several years ago, for 
reasons which will be further explained, my reading of Fiswoode 
Tarleton’s short story “Curtains” suggested interesting possibil- 
ities for a study of points at which prose fiction and folk-song 
converge in Southern stories. In the summer of 1933, a reading 
of Olive Tilford Dargan’s Call Home the Heart, in which they 


“Recent Research in Balladry and Folk Songs”, Publications of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, vol. VIII (1930). 

"See, for example, E. A. Botkin’s “We Talk about Regionalism”, in The 
Frontier, May, 1933; Donald Davidson’s “Sectionalism in America”, Hound and 
Horn, July-September, 1933. 
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impressively coalesce, precipitated a resolution to try the theme. 

Search for further examples has not been sweeping or very sys- 
tematic. The results of a search so conducted would, I was sure, 
be unmanageable, especially for presentation in a short article. 
I therefore limited to the decade 1923-1932 the period to be ex- 
amined, and proceeded, so far as the novels were concerned, on the 
principle that “Gold is where you find it”. For short stories," I 
sought in the wilderness a somewhat more systematic path that, 
I trusted, would lead me to representative findings. The O’Brien 
and the O. Henry Award collections for the period offered a cross- 
section of American short stories from competent critical points of 
view. As fairly representative of the best type of periodical short 
fiction, the files of the Atlantic, Harper's, and Scribmer’s for the 
years 1923-1932, inclusive, were at hand. 

Even as this study makes no pretense to being comprehensive, 
so does it make none to being statistical. But a few figures may 
be of interest as indicative of the amount and (with reference to 
the short story) the proportion of fiction containing folk-songs. 
Of about one hundred novels of Southern life examined, twenty- 
five, by seventeen novelists, were selected for study because they 
contain notable use of folk-songs. Their authors are: Sherwood 
Anderson, James Boyd, Maristan Chapman, Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Lucy Furman, Paul Green, DuBose Heyward, Mary Johnston, 
Harry Harrison Kroll, Rose Wilder Lane, Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague, John Trotwood Moore, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Dorothy 
Scarborough, T. S. Stribling, Thomas Wolfe, and Stark Young. 
The O’Brien and the O. Henry Award collections, containing 225 
short stories, have ten with Southern Jocales exhibiting folk-song 
or tags. Of an estimated number of 1,500 short stories in the ten- 
year files of the three magazines, about 125 have Southern settings, 
and of this latter number 22 contain folk-song material. The 
short stories found in all sources named, 32 in all, were written 
by: Sherwood Anderson, Roark Bradford, Dorothy Walworth 
Carmen, Ada Jack Carver, Merle Colby, Arthur Huff Fauset, 
Paul Green, DuBose Heyward, Percy MacKaye, John J. Niles, 
Pernet Patterson, Louis Reed, Eleanor Risley, Elizabeth Madox 


*With the assistance of two graduate students, Mr. Dean B. Armold and Miss 
Eunice MacKay, to whom I make grateful acknowledgment. 
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Roberts, Lyle Saxon, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Fiswoode Tarleton, 
and Malcolm Vaughn. In short, the fiction chosen for study 
consists of 47 pieces by 31 different writers. 

What is a folk-song? The answers vary. I have therefore ap- 
plied to the song material contained in this body of fiction a rather 
liberal adaptation of Professor Louise Pound’s criteria:* a song 
that, from ‘the point of view of the author using it, and of mine 
observing it, seems to be marked by (1) anonymity of origin 
(unconsciousness, on the part of singer and audience, of author- 
ship and provenience amounting to the same thing); (2) textual 
fluidity; (3) vitality through a fair period of time. If such a 
song tells a story, it is considered a ballad. It is to be borne in 
mind that the characteristics of a piece sung in a story, as repre- 
sented or implied by the fictionist, might be one thing and the 
actual characteristics from the folkloristic point of view might be 
another. As a matter of fact, I suspected that several of the 
authors of the novels or short stories wrote a few of their songs, 
and that most of them were indifferent to the character of a song 
except as their use of it was concerned. Such songs, whenever 
they adopt the manner of the folk-song and are represented or 
suggested as sustaining the relationship of a folk-song to singer and 
audience, I have treated as folk-songs. Most of the pieces, how- 
ever, I recognized as variants of pieces in well-known collections of 
Southern folk-songs. 

Looked at from the point of view of numerical content of folk- 
songs quoted as wholes or as tags, or referred to by titles and 
features, the 25 novels were found to have 161; the 22 short 
stories, 46. The 47 titles of fiction, then, by.31 writers, yielded 
207 illustrations—enough, if sought for another purpose, to pro- 
vide ample data for an anthology and study of Southern folk- 
song per se. 

Definition of material and working criteria has anticipated some 
account of a final step taken in collecting data. This consisted in 
writing letters to eighteen of the authors specially concerned. 
Identifying the particular passage that interested me, I requested 
permission to quote it, and a statement concerning the author’s 
knowledge of folk-song and its importance as a fictional resource. 
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Fifteen replies were received, including two from the executors of 
authors wha have died recently. All of the replies from living au- 
thors expressed a desire to be helpful. Moet of them were. But 
what they contain can best be considered in connection with the 
stories themselves. 

These, for the purpose in hand, I have divided into four groups, 
with reference to the general modes of use to which the folk-songs 


in them have been put in their depiction and interpretation of 
Southern life: 


I. Historical fiction using folk-songs as bits of color or 
pictorial media appropriate to the settings and the 
characters—g pieces of fiction containing 54 songs, tags, 
titles, allusions. 


II. Fiction of contemporary life using folk-songs as an im- 
portant device or material descriptive of character and 
local color—31 tithes, 116 songs. 


III. Fiction employing folk-song as an essential thematic, 
structural, or atmospheric medium—8 titles, 37 songs. 


IV. Fiction exhibiting the influence of special scholarly in- 
terest in folk-song or theoretical knowledge of it—s 
titles (counted in I, II, III), no additional songs. 


I. 


The historical novels of Mary Johnston, which have delighted 
two generations of readers with their pictures of the great epochs 
of life in the South, would alone offer an ample basis for restricted 
study of the subject. One, Croatan (1923),’ will be described in 
its general features of folk-song use; another, The Great Valley, 
will be taken for specific exemplification of the theme. 

Croatan begins where, according to Professor Arthur Kyle 
Davis, the history of balladry in America begins’—with “Captain 
John White’s ship the Lion going with settlers to Virginia.” A 
farewell song, with the burden “Old England is a merry land” and 
“Virginia is a fair, merry land”:* sailor chanteys, Here we go, oh, 
here we go! Out sail!’ the lullaby of “Littling” in the new land;* 


*Boston (Little, Brown & Co.). 
*Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Cambridge (Harvard University Press), 1929, 
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old ballads about King Arthur evoked by strange adventures;* 
English May games and songs in the Virginia wilderness;’ a 
Robin Hood ballad in celebration of escape from the Indians;* 
“Lulla, Lulla . . . the falcon hath borne my mate away” by Tom 
Darnel to Virginia Dare;’ the poignant “Hame! Hame, bauld 
hunter” of the “gray Palmer”, sung by the lost and homesick 
colonists :” these thread the tragedy, ending on the note of nostal- 
gia borne by the minor chords of English and Scottish folk-songs, 
of the lost colony of Croatan. 

The technique of The Great Valley,” a story of a Scottish family 
that set out, about the time of the Seven Years’ War (1765) from 
Virginia, across the Blue Ridge, to their new home in the west, 
shows the old ballads as part of the mental furniture of the sturdy 
but homesick Scots. Thus, when these pioneers pause at a point 
beyond Richmond, they see the new country as “a fairy world”, 
and the child Elizabeth whispers, “That is belonging to the Queen 
of Fair Elfland, that Thomas Rhymer rode with, 

‘Her skirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fine, 
At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. . ’’”™ 

When “the grapevine had flowered six times since the crossing of 
the Blue Ridge”, the family gather around the hearth one cold 
November evening and listen to Elizabeth sing “The Bonny Earl 
of Murray”, father and mother joining or commenting.” On 
Elizabeth’s and Conant’s wedding journey, the lovers pause “by 
the two hills that the Ulstermen had named Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray” and sing the old ballad of the two unfortunate lasses who 
“bigget a bower”.“ In their log house Mother Dick sings, “in a 
cracked voice .. . still sweet”, the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens.* Forest fires and Indian raids are discussed to the ominous 


*Ibid., pp. 140-141. 
"Ibid., pp. 153-159. 
*Ibid., p. 250. 
*Tbid., p. 263. 
Ibid , hy 269-270 
™Boston (Little, Ties & Co.), 1926. 
"The Great Valley, pp. 38-39. 
“[bid., PP. 72-74. 
“[bid., p. 112. 
*[bid., p. 161. 
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chorus of “Fire in the mountains”;” Elizabeth’s captivity by 
Indians is preluded by “The Twa Sisters’”” and comforted by old 
spirituals and “Hind Horn”,” the latter prophetic of escape. 
Miss Johnston comments to me as follows in part: 


Certainly folk-song interests me . . . In all my work if 
I have not to hand the actual line or stanza that suits my pur- 
pose, I invent it . . . Sir Walter Scott’s 4nom., in short. In 
Croatan, for instance, [the two lullabies] are my own in- 
vention ... The samée applies throughout my work to snatches 
of Negro spirituals. Some are genuine—perhaps the most— 
but others ground into me.” 


These words and the examples, whether genuine or fabricated, 
show not only sympathetic appreciation of folk-songs but a keen 
sense of their value in heightening a narrative situation or sug- 
gesting a mood. Without their songs, Croatan and The Great 
Valley would lose much of their finest pathos and humanity. 
In plot and characters a close parallel to the last named novel, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ The Great Meadow” contains a number 
of folk-songs (twenty in all) which are more clearly of American- 
ized tradition. Futhermore, the songs appear more casually, though 
they serve much the same uses. Sam Hall, brother to Diony, the 
central character, in an early scene sings the first stanza and frag- 
ments of other lines of “The Golden Vanity”.* Suggestion of at- 
mosphere and characterization are clearly the ends served by the 
scene. Thus too with several following singing and fiddling scenes, 
including “How Moss Caught His Mare”, described as “an ancient 
song that carries a strange and monotonous tune”, and quoted in 
full;* “Young Ladies”, one stanza of which Diony sings to Sam’s 
fiddle accompaniment;” and “Young Beichan”, the first stanza of 
which is rendered in the same way, in honor of Nathaniel Barlow, 
who has come for a visit, and, later, another corresponding to the 
seventeenth stanza of Child 53 A.“ While Diony’s people, like 





“[bid., p. 209. 
"[bid., Pp. 244-245. 
“I bid., p. 274. 
Personal letter, July 8, 1933. The writer of this letter died in May, 1936. 
"New York (The Viking Press), 1930. 
sl bid., PP. 3-4. 
Tbid., pp. 17-24, 41-42. 
“Tbid., p. 64. 
“Ibid. p. 64. 
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those in The Great Valley, are crossing the mountains of Kentucky, 
Diony falls into conversation with a cripple, Old Bethel, who says: 


I recollect one summer a man went by named Hannibal. 
I made up a song when he was gone on his way, to call to 
mind what manner of man he was. 


‘Oh Hannibal Hane of the Northern sea, 


Where were you borned, in what countree? 
eee @ © © © # @ & 


‘Hannibal Hane, where will you die? 
On the gallows limb when the law comes nigh.” 


This is a curious but profoundly true touch of folk psychology— 
having the old man sing an adaptation of “Hind Horn” and 
naively claim it as a mnemonic device of his own invention. “Sir 
Lionel (Bangum and the Boar)” is sung by Evan Muir as he 
watches the pack animals over a pass; “If I had known before I 
courted”, in camp;” and “Bangum and the Boar” again, and 
Pappy’s gone to get a skin”, and “Come hither, come hither, my 
youngest fair”, all as nursery songs, in the settled life of the 
Great Meadow.” 

Writing to me for her sister, Miss Ivor S. Roberts states: “Of 
the ballads, our grandfather sang ‘Bangum and the Boar’ and our 
grandmother sang ‘How Moss Caught His Mare’, quoted in 
‘The Great Meadow’”.” More will be said of Miss Roberts’ 
practice in a later division. 

In his stirring novel of the American Revolution, Drums, James 
Boyd enlivens already uproarious tavern scenes at Edenton with 
“a hoarse drunken chorus— 

Fill up the bowl! 

Empty the butt, 

God save King George, 

The lousy scut!”” 
and the capital Burnsian drinking song “Rum Puncheon”.” One 
of Paul Jones’s fighting men on the Bonhomie Richard, the hero 





wlbid., PP. a -146. 


*Ibid., p. 220 ff. 

*Personal letter. July 15, 1933 

"Drums, New York (Charles ‘Scribner's Sons), 1927, p. 56. 
"Ibid., p. 204. 
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hears “Farewell and adieu to you, fine Spanish ladies”.” Johnny 
Fraser’s descendant, James, hero of Marching On, epic novel of 
the Civil War, tired from a long day behind the plow, wakes up 
in the middle of the night and drowns a chorus of frogs with the 
fiddle piece about Miss Terrapin and Miss Toad,” and, later, at 
a square dance, “sets his own fiddle under his chin and strikes up 
‘Leather Breeches’: 


Mammy sent me off to school. 

Leather breeches and a lop-eared mule. 
I lit on a stump when the jinney shied 
But leather breeches saved my hide”.™ 


Of these and other songs, Mr. Boyd writes me: 


As far as the words of ‘Rum Puncheon’ (Drums) and 
‘Leather Breeches’ (Marching On) go, I made them up my- 
self. There is a jig tune, ‘Leather Breeches’, which is often 
played at N. C. fiddlers’ contests, but I have never heard any 
words to it... Though I am fairly familiar with both negro 
and mountain songs I found it hard to pick out a song’ that 
would give precisely the effect I wanted at these particular 
moments, and was reduced to composing on my own hook. 
In addition, as you know, the words of a folk-song often fail 
to convey the rhythm—it has to be sung. When it is to be 
printed it may give a truer effect to write lines that swing 
themselves without the aid of music. But of the defensibility 
of the practice I must leave you to judge.” 


John Trotwood Moore’s Hearts of Hickory, A Story of Andrew 
Jackson™ is an effort “To histrionize fiction and not to fictionize 
history”. In an early scene, soldiers in a home-coming parade 

after the Creek War “caught up the fife notes with their lips” and 
sang “the old marching song”: 


Home ag’in, home ag’in| 
Now we'll drink old Tennessee gin. 
Old Zip Coon, Turkey in the Straw, 
I’d ruther go to hell than go to war! 
March on, march on, 
'There’s one more river to cross, 
March on, march on, 
I’d swap my gun for an old blin’ hoss.” 
“Ibid., p. 395. : 
Marching On, New York (Scribner’s), 1927, pp. 23-4. 
“Ibid., pp. 87 and 151-152. Other songs, 319, 413, 425. 
"Personal letter, July 22, 1933. 
“Nashville (Cokesbury Press), 1926, p. 18. 
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Other variations of “Old Zip Coon” are sung by Davy Crockett 
at a dance. Old Sam Williams, General Jackson’s bugler, who 
“blowed hell an’ damnation from the Tennessee River to the 
Horseshoe Bend”, composed this song—“made it myself to fit the 
bugle”—and sang it: 

Ole Gabri’l wuz standin’ by the gate, 

An’ a-watching’ down below-ah, 

Dah’s jes’ one minute fur to wait 

To heah dat bugle blowah, etc.” 
At Davy Crockett’s dance the players sing an old play-party song, 
“This is the Way to London Town”.” 

In Stark Young’s Heaven Trees,” a charmingly whimsical tale 
of a pre-Civil War family of Panola County, Mississippi, occurs 
a scene illustrative of a common practice among gentle-folk all 
over the South. Randall Oliver, a Memphis lawyer, sings “Lord 
Randall” as a parlor song, to the accompaniment of his sweetheart, 
Georgia Clay.” The setting softens the elemental tragedy of the 
haunting old ballad, and the ballad infuses Old World melancholy 
into the scene. 


Two examples of folk-song in the historical short story must 
suffice. Percy MacKaye’s “The British Lady or Singing Willie’s 
Tale’™ contains a ballad telling the story of a lovely lady who 
followed her soldier sweetheart to “Amerikee”, all dressed up in a 
“fine reddy coat”, calling as she sought him through the forest, 
“OQ sweet, sweet, William”. One of Braddock’s men, William, has 
fallen in the bloody forest. His true love becomes a. redbird 
(cardinal), and still seeks him, whistling the plaintive call. Sing- 
ing Willie also sings “The Wagoner Lad”, as he cracks the “whip- 
lash made of the strings of his heart”. Another song is a version 
of the old English “Harm Link”, beginning “I git on Ole Smoky 
all kivered with snow”. Merle Colby’s “The Half Quarter Sec- 
tion” contains a satirical song which, the author remarks, was 





“Ib “ibid, 9. vo 
ork (Scribner's), 1926. 


Sid, Bo sass vol. 144, p. 166. 
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sung all up and down the Mississippi in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of the numerous stanzas, one will serve: 
Fer nineteen years I have not eat 
Of pork, ner beef, ner civilized mea 
I me a clock with a maa 
And clock don’t run, but the clock tax do. 
Woman, old woman, draw the latch string in. 
I reckon as how I’m yankied again. 
The relation of these songs to the technique of the short story pre- 
sents nothing new in principle. The main difference is quanti- 
tative. Space considerations,.so pressing in the economy of the 
short story, naturally minimize the number of songs and the 
length of pieces. 

Broadly considered, the songs in these historical novels and 
short stories are employed in the interest of historical realism. 
They serve a purpose similar to that of notations on dress, food, 
arms, customs, religious belief and feeling, political events and 
opinions, and actual historical happenings. They are, for the 
most part, songs that the particular people in the given settings 
could or would have sung. Some of them serve a realism that is 
little more than external. Some, for example, as in Miss Johnston’s 
Croatan, release an emotion implicit in a given situation, or, as in 
the same author’s The Great Valley, point a natural scene. Handled 
by experienced story-tellers, they are usually invoked or evoked in 
accordance with sound psychology. The workings of mental as- 
sOciations educe most of them. Only a few, for example, one or 
two in Croatan, seem to point to worked-up situations. On the 
other hand, as, to take another example from the same author, in 
The Great Valley, many naturally suggest the mental equipment 
and habits of the characters. The “Hannibal Hane” ballad of 
Old Bethel is a splendid instance from The Great Meadow. 


II. 


It is the deepening and broadening of the last-named tendency 
that justifies separation of fiction of contemporary Southern life 
from historical fiction of the same region. Fiction being what it 
is and the practitioners often cultivating both types, there could 
be no marked differences in kind. Elizabeth Madox Roberts, for 
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example, is the author both of the historical novel The Great 
Meadow and of such studies of recent or contemporary Southern 
life as The Life of Man and My Heart and My Flesh. The scenes 
depicted and the human nature delineated in all three are much the 
same. Indeed, the people of The Great Meadow are the ancestors 
of those in the other two novels, and Miss Roberts describes them 
in terms of first-hand knowledge of their descendants, using two 
songs traditionally current in her own family. But Miss Roberts 
and the other fictionists to be considered in this group know their 
people and their setting in time at first hand. Hence they are 
more able to penetrate beyond exteriors, to enter into the inner 
lives of their characters, to describe scenes in terms of a reality 
perceived and imaginatively assimilated rather than merely created 
out of data obtained from reading. Their material is stamped 
with the living images of the source whence it springs. It is more 
thoroughly assimilated to American tradition. 

The most interesting and artistic use of folk-song in the fiction 
of this group is that which serves description of the inner, imagi- 
native lives of the characters. Indeed, we often listen to a song 
hovering in the sub-conscious and emerging only in phrases and © 
snatches, like the verbal substance of dreams. 

The Time of Man’ is the story of a Kentucky tenant-farmer 
family living in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Ellen 
Chesser, sitting on a stone in the middle of the creek bed, muses: 


And a story about a horse could talk and one about Fair 
Ellender, “O mother, O mother, come riddle my sport, Come 
riddle it all as one. Must I go marry fair Ellender?” Ellen- 
der, that’s me. And people a-dyin’ for grief and people a- 
dyin’ for sorrow . . . I know a right smart o’ pieces... .” 


Searching for a turkey hen which had failed to bring her brood 
back to the pasture, Ellen “began to sing a song she had heard 
Ben sing: 
Oh, little Blue Wing is a pretty thing 
All dressed out so fine 


Her hair comes a-tumblin’ down her back 
And the boys can’t beat her time.’ 


1New York (The Viking Press), 1926. 
*P. 38. 
*P, 1. 
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Continuing her walk, she slips into another song, a medley: 


Liddy Margaret died like it might be today, 
Like it might be today, like it might be today, 
And he saw the bones of a thousand men.‘ 


Later, at a party where she is a wallflower, she sees Jim Townley, 
who plays the guitar, look at her. Suddenly she is no longer sad 
about her torn shoes or her lonely nights. 


Ba can sing a song’. ‘Well, sing it’, Mr. Townley said. ‘I 
can sing “Lady Nancy Belle”—that’s a story my mammy 
taught me a long time ago, one she learned offen her grannie, 
I can sing “Lucy is a mighty Generous Lady”—whichever 
you'd rather’. ‘Sing both’. She sang—‘Lord Lovel he stood 
by his castle w 

The seven other genuine folk-songs (dance or play-party pieces, 
“Sourwood Mountain”, “Joe Bowers”, a traditional version of the 
song out of which Burns wrought “Red, Red Rose”), though per- 
fectly adapted, are of more or less extrinsic relation to Ellen’s 
story.° 

The remainder of the letter (already quoted in part) pertinent 
to Miss Roberts’ practice is as follows: 


The folk elements in the work of my sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, are derived directly from the folk. Most 
of the songs mentioned or quoted were sung in my family. 
(The popular songs, especially of ‘My Heart and My Flesh’, 
were heard on all sides at the time they were being sung.) 
Of the ballads . . . grandmother sang ‘Barbara Allen’ and parts 
of the Lady Nancy Belle ballad. My sister used Josephine 
McGill’s ‘Folksongs of the Kentucky Mountains’ to refresh 
her memory. of the songs, but she used no song that was not 
heard either in her family or among the people about her. 


Exquisite psychological synthesis marks the use of folk-songs 
in the novels of Maristan Chapman. The Happy Mountain, a 
twentieth-century story of the Kentucky mountains, has for its 
central character Waits (Wait-Still-on-the-Lord) Lowe. Waits 

*P. 92. 

"Tbid., pp. 114-115. 

"Pp. 145, 149, 257, 324. My Heart and My Flesh (1927) has six songs or tags, 


of more recent origin, but all popular. “Down she came as soft as silk” (p. 
270) shows fine adaptation, and the “peasecod” piece (283) is charming. 
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has just announced to father and mother his resolve to see the 
world beyond Glen Hazard. He 


loped down to the spring to fill his bucket, and his heart 
was light that his mother had made no matter - eg his 
going. His voice rose, lilting from among the laurel . 
Far’ y’ well, my mother dear, 
Far’ y’ well to barn and 
‘N’ far’ y’ well, my pretty ail, 
That kindles my mother’s fire.” 


Discussing his wanderlust with Dena, his sweetheart, Waits says: 


What I crave is the kind o’ words that fits in with the world. 
I guess maybe it’s being so crazed over the lilting smooth 
sounds of life. When I can dance ’n’ sing I feel good, because 
I’m all part of the dancin’ ’n’ singin’; and when I come out 
of it, I think “Now efn I had words like that I’d be all of a 
piece instead of all torn up”. Words ought properly tc be 
lilting sounds, which those I got ain’t.* 


The numerous other songs quoted, seven (including interesting 
versions of “The Gypsy Laddy” and “Dives and Lazarus”), show 
fine adaptation to the inwardness of character and situation.’ One 
song in the same authors’ The Weather Tree, sung by Thelma 
Lane, a young mountain woman who is hanging out quilts to dry, 
is an example in point: 

She'll be prente six white horses 

Gin she comes, gin she comes, 


She'll be driving six white horses 
Gin she comes, gin she comes.” 


Asked who “she” is, Thelma replies, “‘It is no “She” but White 
Oak Creek’ ”. 

For her literary partnership, Mrs. Chapman writes me the fol- 
lowing delightful comment on the songs in the Chapman stories: 


. The mounta.. people do a great deal of singing because 
it is a natural emotional outlet. As singing, it leaves much 
to be wished, for it is usually committed in a plaintive minor 
whine. Its sincerity of purpose and its vigor make up for the 


"The Happy Mountain (Viking Press), 1928, p. 8. 
ee 61, 101-102, 131, 300. 
“Phe Weather Tree, New York’ (The Viking Press), 1932, p. 152. 
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lack of voice, and this type of “baliet moanin” grows on one, 
like a taste for olives. It endears itself to the sympathetic 
and is ear-wracking to the unacquainted—like the bagpipes 
of Scotland. 

As to the sources of our song material, . . . I must confess 
a lack of system. When anyone in our stories starts singing, 
she sings the most likely song, or the first thing we happen to 
remember. The sources of our material are no more than a 
good memory for the fragments that our friends are apt to 
sing. The endless adaptations and personal and local ‘twists’ 
given to familiar ballads make a puzzling trail for the re- 
search student. A good general rule is to be careful not to 
take too seriously the variants and oddities. Right in the 
middle of ‘She’s comin’ ’round the mountain’, one evening a 
child’s voice roared above the rest with this: 


She’ll be drivin’ a _—— Austin 


Gin she comes, gin she 
She'll be drivin’ a 


piodernicig 
Gis dis Gamtn, e 


The lad had seen an Austin go by on the highway that day— 
the first such creature he had ever laid eyes on, and he thought 
‘hit’d be fine in the ballet’. They seize upon anything and 
stuff it into the songs quite casually, and we writing folk use 
whatever comes handy, just as casually. 

Did you know that the mountain songs went well with the 
drum as well as the fiddle and that there are ‘master drum- 
mers’ in the land? 

Singing, fiddling, drum-beating and dancing are the natural 
expression of human nature the world over, and cannot be 
dragged in simply to bolster up a work of fiction. Perhaps 
they do not mean as significantly much as scholars would 
have us believe.” 


In a number of novels folk-songs are represented not only as a 
part of the inner personal lives of the characters but also as a 
deeply realized element in consciousness of family and race. 

Rose Wilder Lane’s Hill-Billy,” placed in the Ozark hill country 
and the nineteenth century, is the story of a family whose back- 
ground extends to North Carolina and Tennessee in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Little old Granny Baird . . . told of the long journey west- 
“Personal letter, August 23, 1933. 
™New York (Harper & Brothers), 1926. 
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ward from ee . .. of the fiddling and the dancing and 
the old tunes . . . In her cracked voice she used to sing... 


There was a little ship sailed for North Amerikee, 
Oh, the lowland, lonesome sea 
Eek decree ty et ee ot ho Deep dies Tee . 


For Granny’s people, long and very long ago, nists come over 
the lonesome sea. There had been a great man, a lord of the 
old country .. . Lord Raleigh. He had brought people from 
across the sea... . an’ their descendants yet abide now in 
North Caroliny . They come to Tennessee .. . They 
brought their ald English speech, their old ballads.” 


The story of Granny’s family is beautified by seven folk-songs, 
most of them play-party songs of American origin, used to de- 
scribe social atmosphere.” 


“My knowledge of these songs”, Mrs. Lane writes me, in 
an interesting letter too long to be quoted at length, “has 
been gained by hearing them sung . . . As to the importance 
of foik-song in fiction dealing with the South, I think it can 
hardly be over-emphasized . . . All Americans sing, ex- 
press themselves in song, and color their lives with it, more 
than anyone would guess from American fiction . .. The 
truth is that Americans sing as much as Italians .. . What 
may be called genuine foik-song has lingered in the South 
because the South has clung longest to an agrarian culture; 
a culture that continued to live, in spite of its surrender at 
Appomattox Courthouse . .. In general, I would say that no 
fiction truly expresses the life, the character, the spirit of a 
place and people without using song as part of its material. 
Song is as characteristic as speech, and folk-song is an es- 
sential characteristic of the South”. 


In The Mountainy Singer,“ by Harry Harrison Kroll, occurs 


this passage descriptive of a character’s realization of the meaning 
of the songs he has just heard: 


It came to Danny as visions occur to a dreamer, and he 
felt the high exultation of a great discovery, that the songs of 
his people, compared with much of the jazz he grew accus- 


"Ibid. bid BP. 3-5, 30. 


Coonie in the holler,” p. 43 and pp. 55 and 68; “Lips a-like a cherry”, “Get 


dae Cindy”, pp. 185-187; dance songs and calls. pp. 189, 190-204. 
“Letter, August 14, 





“New York (Willtam: Morrow & Co.), 1928. 
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tomed to around school, towered far above the popular titles 
of ‘Hot Mama,’ ‘You Can’t Two-Time Me,’ ‘You Stay 
in My Bed Every Night’. His lips curled in scorn for such 
as this. The butterfly of jazz, as he saw it, had gaudy wings 
of but one shade: the lurid color of sex jealousy and sex 
rage .. . On the other hand, the songs of his own people had 
found the God in it all, for they rang with the abiding emo- 
tions of man’s heart and soul. Even in the crudities of these 

songs was the spontaneous power of sincerity. The tragedy 

of fickle young love; the decay of old age, and coming back 

home to die; the desolation of the forgotten wanderer; home 
and kin; the poignant memory of the unlearned lessons in 
life; the mother in milk with her first-born, crooning in the 
twilight—of such spiritual fabric were cut the patterns of 
the hill songs.” 


The novel quotes or makes allusion to a dozen or more such songs, 
known and sung by the Cumberland Gap people. Concerning 
them, Mr. Kroll further writes, in a personal letter to me: 


, As for the sources of this material, and knowledge of it, 
all I could say is that I grew up among backlanders and hill- 
billies and cotton-patchers, and know their music by heart 
because it’s a part of my heritage. When reading your letter 
it came to my mind how little this type of thing has been used 
in a dramatic way in Southern fiction. There ought to be 
great possibilities in fiction with a musical motif. All the 
more so now, as I’m told the radio is making the type ex- 
ceedingly popular, especially up North. And the recent song, 
‘I Love Mountain Music’-—or some such title—would in- 
dicate that Tin Pan Alley has aroused itself from banging out 
tunes from sardine cans and turned to a more virile and 
native source.” 





The remaining novels selected to illustrate this phase of the sub- 
ject must be passed over hurriedly. All exemplify in varying de- 
grees and ways the use of folk-song to point scenes, heighten situ- 
ations, interpret the spirit of a social group, reveal the inwardness 
of individual character, illuminate the processes of emotion and 
thought. 

In Sherwood Anderson’s Dark Laughter John Stockton runs 
away from his wife and goes for a cruise down the Mississippi. 





"Ibid., p. 294. For examples, see pp. 20, 234, 149. 
“July 15, 1933- 
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Sitting in the shade of a tree by the river, he hears Negro rousta- 


bouts: 
Oh, ma banjo dog, 
Oh, ho, ma banjo dog. 
An’ I ain’t go’na give 
You none ma jelly roll— 


a song which is repeated elsewhere in the novel, with variations.” 


“These ballets, folk-songs, etc., are picked up in all sorts 
of odd places”, states Mr. Anderson, “and remain in the mind 
as spots of color. Often, as you know, they reflect the sad- 
ness, longing, or gayety of people. 

“But, to a wanderer like myself—not a musician—and yet 
a man who does not take notes, it is hard to remember exact 
sources. It happens I do remember the source of the song 
‘Banjo Dog’. It sprang up among the Negro stevedores on 
the old steamer Peerless, on the service between Selma and 
Mobile, Alabama. I used to half live on the boats and the 
river. There was an old Negro woman who used to come to 
a landing to sell pies to the Negro levee men. She had a 
little dog named Banjo, and the workmen used to tease her 
by threatening to steal the little dog. One Negro would 
coax the dog away and the others would imitate the barking 
of the dog. The song sprang up—‘Oh, my banjo dog’, etc. 

“There was more to the song that I do not remember”.” 

In his Teeftallow, a vigorously told tale of the raw life of the 
one-horse farm, the small town, and the construction camp of 
contemporary Tennessee hill folk, T. S. Stribling makes effective 


use of five folk-songs. In a letter, Mr. Stribling states that “The 
sources of this material have been simply what I have heard here 
among the hill folk all my life”, and that he is neither a musician 
nor a student of folk-song.” 

Four novels of contemporary life in the Carolinas make use of 
a score of folk pieces. Olive Tilford Dargan’s Highland Annals,” 
a mountain idyl of the Unakas, elaborates a woman’s interest in 
the songs of her hired man, tenants, and neighbors, quoting from 
half a dozen. “Free As a Little Bird” describes the nesting of a 





“Dark Laughter, New York (Boni & Liveright), 1925, pp. 73, 85, 113. 
Personal letter, undated, but received in July, 1933. 
"T ceftallow, Garden City (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 1926, pp. 37, 66, 83, 96, 
ff.; quotation from personal letter, July 9, 1933. 
ew York (Scribner’s), 1925. 
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bird. “ ‘The verses’ ”, observes the singer, “ ‘are all alike ’ceptin’ 
the tree is different ever’ time. That little bird builds its nest in 
nineteen trees, fore the song is done; an’ it’s "lowable for you to 
put in more if you want to an’ can think of em’ ”.” DuBose Hey- 
ward’s Angel has for its inciting moment a play-party with much 
singing, and his Mamba’s Daughters™ is rich in Negro spirituals 
and secular folk-songs. Paul Green, who is noted for his use of 
songs in his plays and is the author of a ballad opera, Tread the 
Green Grass, makes characteristic use of six such songs in The 
Laughing Pioneers.” Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel," an 
impressive first-novel of the World War generation, has, to the 
author’s expressed surprise, a number of folk-songs along with 
others of the recent popular variety. “My feeling about the value 
of songs of any kind. . . is very strong”, he writes. “I think they 
have a tremendous evocative power in our memory of the past 
and of our childhood”.” 

Margaret Prescott Montague’s comments upon her songs in 
Up Eel River” are as amusing as that fantasy itself: 


. though ‘Tony Beaver’ is a genuine myth in a certain 

part of West Virginia, almost all the material in my book 

. was made up by myself. This is true also of nearly all 

the songs you are interested in, with the exception of those on 

pp. 6 and 45. The first one is an adaptation of an old song 
I used to hear in the mountains of West Virginia.. . 


Go for to milk, and milk it in a gourd, 
Set it on the bench and cover it with a board— 
That’s the way they do in the Tuckahoe crew. 


The last line I imagine is applied to any locality that the 
singer holds in especial contempt. “Tuckahoe’ happens to 
be a hollow in my neighborhood at White Sulphur Springs 
which is especially looked down upon by its neighbors. If, 
say, Chapel Hill had any special university which it re- 
garded with aversion, should they sing this song they would 





"/bid., pp. 104-105; other oa om Bp. 38, 18, 82,-83, 168-170, 200-201. 
“New "York George H. Dor. 
™Garden City (Doubleday, aie 3 Co. de ‘nd, pp. 11, 12, 5: 53, 58, 181. 
"New York (Robert M. McBride & Co.), 1932, pp. 20, 60, 78-79, 93, 108, 
144-145. 
ew York (Scribner’s), 1929, pp. 24, 55, 94, 168, 233, 283, 
"Letter, ting II, 1933. 
"New York (Macmillan), 1928, pp. 1, 5-6, 45, 112, 136, 144-145, 148-49, 186. 
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substitute the name. of the undesirable university for Tuck- 
ahoe in the last line. I personally know of no university 
where they milk into a gourd, but everything is allowed in 
poet’s license. The second song you mention on p. 45 is also 
a well known bit of folk-song; but who the original owner of 
the ox was I have temporarily forgotten, though I cheerfully 
stole it for “Tony Beaver.” 

Nineteen of the twenty-two short stories selected for study" 
show the use of folk-song as an important device for the further- 
ing of plot and the description or suggestion of character and set- 
ting. The abundance of folk-songs in these stories with Southern 
Jocales, in comparison with the scarcity of them in those treating 
other regions, would suggest that the practitioners of short fiction 
are more alert to the Singing South than Mr. Kroll thinks. 

The songs in these short stories are ballads of the traditional or 
“popularesque” type, Negro spirituals, “Jailhouse Blues”, and 
occupational and play-party pieces. The smallest group is the 
ballads, only four of which, and those contaminated, are Scottish 
and English. As the songs appear in the stories they impress an 
alert reader as being integral rather than merely decorative. Often 
the writer, by recording one of the characters in a moment of song, 
transmits more of local mores than by several paragraphs of direct 
exposition. Lyle Saxon remarks of a song by one of the characters 
in “Cane River”: “It’s ungodly. After you are baptized, you must 
give up your sinful ways, and play and sing hymn tunes or spirit- 
uals, or ‘ballots’, or ‘jump-up’ songs about folks in the Bible”. 
Again, the inclusion of folk poetry helps powerfully to establish 





Personal letter, July 12, 1 

"They are: Roark Bradford's “Child of God”, Harper's, 154:554, “Cold 
Death”, Harper's, 157: 215, and “River Witch”, O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories, 1928, p. 115; Carvers Walworth Carmen’s “Every Thursday”, Harper's, 
154: 250; Ada Jack Carver’s “Cotton Dolly”, Harper's, 156:33; Arthur Huff 
Fauset’s “Symphonesque” O. Henry Mem., 1926, p. 109; Paul Green’s “The 
Devil’s Instrument”, Atlantic, 134:82; DuBose Heyward’s “Crown Bess”, O. 
Henry Mem. 1925, p. 192; Joma J Niles’s “ illies”, Scribner's, 82:605; 
Pernet Patterson’s “Conjur”, Brien ed. Best Short Stories of 1929, p. 206, 


“Shoofly”, Atlantic, 145:523, i “Buttin’ Blood”, Atlantic, 142:361; Louis 

Reed’s “Joe Taylor’s ae nah Atlantic 148:751, “Episode of the Pawpaws” é 

ibid., ne 957% ~ ag poor Man”, sbid., p. 783, and “Ghosts of Poca 

ie ul 1eig7, Heer ley’s “Shady Cove”, ibid., 145:205; Elizabeth 

dren of frog: Eorch” Harper's, 1 7:753; Lyle Saxon’s “Cane 

River, 0. Hen ews Mem. 1926, p. 213; Malcolm Vaughn’s “Exit Mammy”, Scrib- 
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mood, as,.for example, “Cry Some More” in Arthur Huff Fauset’s 
“Symphonesque”, or the “Jailhouse Blues” song “Thirty Days in 
Jail” in Roark Bradford’s “Child of God”. Many of the tags 
have a foreboding content, as Aunt Runa’s “Chil-ly water” in 
Pernet Patterson’s “Conjur”. In short, the artist, conscious of 
the severe demands of his pattern, makes organic use of folk- 
poetry. For writers who specialize in a certain locale, folk-songs 
are an inevitable element of material. Iluminating examples are 
afforded by the work of DuBose Heyward, in which Catfish Row 
and the Sea Islands are ever-recurrent settings. In the ballads, 
spirituals, and other less classifiable releases, Mr. Heyward re- 
produces intensively the traits of characters as they are related to 
their peculiar environment. 

Notwithstanding the capital examples which these stories yield, 
the number of the stories themselves is comparatively small. 
American writers are rather indifferent to the possibilities of the 
material. Even among Southern writers, who use the material 
most often, only about one story in seven uses folk-song. 





ITI. 


Eight of the pieces of fiction chosen for study, besides making 
use of folk-song for all the purposes hitherto described, employ it 
for even more essential and organic purposes: They use it to 
define the main theme, or to mark the plot structure, or to do both. 

Of The Quare Women, A Story of the Kentucky Mountains,’ 
Lucy Furman says, “The atmosphere of this story, its background, 
and even many of its incidents, arise from the author’s connection 
with the Hindman Settlement School, in Knott County, Ken- 
tucky”.” “The quare women come in from furrin parts and sot 
’em up some cloth houses”, preliminary to founding the school, 
and begin community health work. They import Isabel Gwynne, 
promptly dubbed “The Singin’ Gal”, from the Blue Grass, to as- 
sist in Settlement singing. Against a social background still feudal, 
in both the original and the Kentucky senses, with its ballad-sing- 
ing Aunt Ailsie Pridemore and Fult Fallon, is set the love story 





*Boston (The Atlantic Monthly Press), c. 1923. 
*Jbid., p. viii. 
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of “The Singin’ Gal” and the feud leader. Of the ten or more 
ballads described or sung (most of them sung, at length), with 
minute accounts of the manner of singing or the effects, the ma- 
jority are used to motivate action or to mark the phases of plot. 
Fult and Isabel first become acquainted and mutually interested 
through an exchange of songs including the former’s “Turkish 
Lady” and “Barbara Allen”.’ To the former Isabel “listened, in- 
expressibly charmed. ‘Do you realize . . . that that ballad goes 
way back to the time of the Crusades?’” Later, Fult remarks, of 
Isabel’s taste, “ “The older they are, the better she likes them— 
them old way-back ones that come over from old England and 
Scotland long time ago’”. He sings her “Lady Isabel and the 
Elf Knight” because her name is “in hit”, and, in the words of 
the author, “many another ancient ballad ... forgotten by the 
more fortunately placed, to become to the mountaineer, in his iso- 
lation, the sole outlet for imagination and fancy, the chief source 
of inspiration and ideals”. Soon, “Isabel felt as if, in his person, 
Romance itself . . . was advancing swiftly toward her from the 
veils and shadows of bygone centuries”.* Fult mistakes her feel- 
ing for him and proceeds to woo her in accordance with his “chief 
source of inspiration and ideals”. In fact, he abducts her, ex- 
plaining and justifying his action in terms of ballad logic." Re- 
conciliation is effected through a gorgeous ballad tableau enter- 
tainment at the school—“scenes from the old ballads”, to accom- 
pany which “Fult sang the ballads”, including “The Turkish 
Lady”, “Barbara Allen”, “Jackaroo”, and “Lord Lovel”.* The 
total effect of Quare Women closely resembles that of a ballad 
opera. 

To a less extent, this is also true of the same author’s The Lone- 
some Road," which gets its title and theme from the song of the 
same name, and uses stanzas in order to mark plot structure. 

Two of Dorothy Scarborough’s novels, Can’t Get a Redbird and 
The Wind,’ illustrate almost exactly the same principles. The 


*Pp. 77-79. 
107-131. 
. 188-202. 


. 203-205. 
"Boston (Little, Brown & Co.), 1927. 
"New York (Harper’s), 1929 and 1925, respectively. 
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former, however, owes little more than theme and title to the 
play-party song in particular. The latter is an elaborate applica- 
tion of two songs to the telling of a story. Letitia Mason, a Vir- 
ginia girl, orphaned, comes to live with relatives at Sweetwater, 
Texas, marries, and is driven to marital infidelity, murder, and 
‘madness by nostalgia and the ceaseless wind of the plains. The 
meeting on the train between Letitia and Wirt Roddy, who is to 
be her fate, is rendered ominous by the latter’s singing of the first 
stanza of “Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie”.” Her first impression 
of the vast bleak spaces, the sand and the wind, reminds her of an 
old spiritual, “I run to the rock for to hide my face”.” These two 
songs, though there are others used for atmosphere, bear the 
burden of mood and mark inciting moment, climax, and catas- 
trophe. The young wife kills Roddy, finds “No hiding-place” for 
herself or the body, and, in her madness, imagines she hears the 
corpse singing, “But they buried him there on the lone prai-rie”. 

Olive Tilford Dargan’s Call Home the Heart,” exuberant and 
beautiful story of present-day life in western North Carolina, 
makes partial use of songs as thematic and structural material. 
At least two pieces, one of great technical value to the novel, ap- 
pear to be the author’s own, composed in the manner of the folk- 
song.” The others are traditional. Call Home the Heart tells of 
the lovemaking, marriage, toil, marital infelicities, and eventual 
reconciliation of Britt and Ishma. Both are distinguished singers 
in a singing community. They make love in song, mark the 
rhythm of their field labor by song, play and sport to song, find 
their varied emotional releases in song, and kiss and make up in 
song. The fine dénouement scene, of which more later, is woven 
about a ballad spontaneously composed by their neighbors. 

In a somewhat different way, Harry Harrison Kroll demon- 
strates the “possibilities in fiction with a musical motif” in his 
own The Mountainy Singer.* Uncle Dave Saxon, “the Moun- 
tainy singer”, brings home to Danny Hubbard and Shoon West- 
brook the meaning of their racial and cultural birthright, and con- 


*Ibid., p. 23. 


™P. 53. 

™New York (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1932. See pp. 28 and 175-177. 
See pp. 48, 68, 136, 138 (probably also of the author’s composition). 
“Previously cited. 
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scious pride in those homebred values out of which a good life can 
be built.” . 

Two short stories will suffice to illustrate similar use of folk 
poetry in that genre. Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Satan Am a 
Snake™ derives title, theme, and a climactic signal from a song of 
the same name. One character describes another in the words of 


the “good song”: 


Satan am a snake, 
An’ he lay in de grass, 
An’ always he wait 
Whar de Christian pass. 


Satan am a liah, 

An’ a cunjur too, 

Ef you don’t watch out 
He conjur you. 


At the appropriate moment the last stanza rings out triumphantly: 


Satan am mad, 
An’ I am glad. 
He done los’ a soul 
He thought he had. 
“Curtains”, by the late Fiswoode Tarleton,” has for its setting 
a Southern hill town on election day. The Valentines challenge 
the forces of law and order. High Sheriff Jett characterizes as 
“a ballard sung by a skunk” a popular poetic celebration of their 
defiance, of which this stanza is a sample: 
‘What air you a-waitin’ fer, Brant Valentine?’ 
‘I air awaitin’ fer steam train a-tearin’ tha night’. 
‘O what you a-goin’ to do, Brant Valenine?’ 
‘Air a-goin’ through train like hell in sight’. 
The sheriff takes up the gage, is desperately wounded, and car- 
ried home. His fellow-citizens, inspired by his courage, rise up 
and wipe out the gang. As the sheriff is returning to consciousness, 
he hears the hill men, riding by his home singing a spontaneously 
composed ballad telling the whole story: 


“See p. 294. 

“Harper's, 1$7:305. 

“Dark and Bloody Ground, A Cycle of the Southern Mountains, New York 
(Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press), 1929. 
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High Sheriff Jett braved twelve bad men, 

Jett afeard o’ nothin’ we-uns could see. 

Stood like Dan’l in ol’ lions den, 

Faced Killer Brant purty as you please. 
see eee @ 

Bad Brant’s body air a-swingin’ from tree, 

Body up high an’ soul gone down. 

Hit’s a black night, but Lord can see; 

Lord fotched kiver fer bloody groun’. 


IV. 


In several of the works already referred to in other connections, 
the authors’ employment of ballads for fictional purposes seems 
to be modified by some knowledge of ballad history and theory. 
[t is not the purpose here to decide whether this knowledge is 
accurate or not. It will be enough to show that such knowledge 
actually affects technique. 

The most elaborate and interesting example occurs in Call Home 
the Heart. Ishma has deserted Britt, eloping to a mill town with 
Rad Bailey. Preacher Siler has just “churched” Ishma. Britt, 
having waited outside the church during excommunication pro- 
ceedings, invites Siler, no mean fighting man, to unfrock himself. 
In the fist-and-skull which follows, Britt wins, and the preacher 
loses both fight and breeches. The sequel can best be presented 
in Mrs. Dargan’s own words: 


While Alec was heading the rescue, Si Welch called two or 
three men apart—Si was the best. ballit-maker . . . and the 
men he singled out were good seconds. By the time the 
preacher was gently picked up and set in Uncle Samuel 
Wayne’s buggy to be taken home, the ballit-makers had put 
something together that would do to begin with . . . They 
set Britt on a stump, and a circle was formed about him. 
‘I’ll sing the first verse and chorus’, sing it to Lovin’ Babe. 
Everybody knows that tune. Whoever wants to can be 
makin’ words up. ...’ 


Twas on the forks of Ivy, Boys, 
A Sunday fine in May, 

Our preacher throwed his long coat off, 
A fighting man is he. 


Then come, my dear, aw come, my dear! 
Come give me yore right hand! 

For I have seen the purtiest fight 

Was ever fought in the land. 
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(Si was in such a tilt that he pitched into the next stanza 
without waiting for the chorus.) 
The preacher lost his breeches, sirs, 
An’ Britt he’s lost his shirt, 
They soak in blood, they pound the mud, 
But never they'll bite the dirt’ 


‘Now’, he said, ‘I want ever’body here to make up lines for 
this ballit an’ git ’°em to me by nex’ Saturday night. We'll 
meet at my house. But howsomever long .. . it’s goin’ to end 
this away: 

‘An Ishmer she was cryin’ that night, 
Cryin’ to Rad Bailee, 

“I wish I’s home with my ol’ true boy, 
A-sittin’ on his knee”’. 

Now, to anyone with only a casual knowledge of ballad theory, 
this episode is a full-blown example of communal composition. 
Every condition, every step in the process, every feature of the 
result is present. 


A small tribal gathering, assembled . . . for the purpose of 
celebrating some occasion of common interest . . . The object 

. . is known to all . . . There is unity of feeling ‘and a com- 
mon stock of ideas and traditions. The dancing and singing, 
in which all share, are .. . closely related . .. Here we have 
the ‘folk.’ .. . a singing, dancing throng subjected as a unit to 
a mental and emotional stimulus .. . 

Different members of the throng, one after another, may 
chant each his verse, composed on the spur of the moment, 
and the sum of these various contributions makes a song. 
This is communal composition .. . 


This passage, with much more too familiar to require more ex- 
tensive quotation, is Professor Kittredge’s exposition of Gum- 
mere’s theory of communal composition." It is the best known of 
all the expositions, but the theory has found its way into prac- 
tically all histories of English literature written in the past thirty 
years, and has colored most popular accounts, encyclopedia treat- 
ments, and even dictionary definitions, of the folk ballad. Few 
educated persons living to-day can have escaped contact with the 





*Pp. 175-177. 
"English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Student’s Cambridge Edition, edited by 
Helen Child Sargent and George Lyman Kittredge, Boston (Houghton Mifflin 
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theory in some form or another. The author of Call Home the 
Heart may have witnessed such an instance of communal com- 
position as that which she describes, or may have learned of the 
process from other sources than books. But it seems highly im- 
probable, even under such a hypothesis, that she would or could 
have treated her episode as she has done without additional the- 
oretical knowledge.’ 

The story of the hill-men who made a “ballard” of how “High 
Sheriff Jett braved twelve bad men” and were singing it while the 
Sheriff was regaining consciousness from the effects of his wound 
will be recalled at this point. Here, however, nothing is said about 
the actual process of composition, though it seems to be clearly 
implied; yet the piece is certainly represented as the product of 
spontaneous folk composition. Such a fictional episode seems 
improbable without the assumption of something more than gen- 
eral knowledge, on the author’s part, of the theory of communal 
composition. 

Other instances, in pieces of fiction before noted, of how a par- 
ticular technical effect turns upon some knowledge of the history of 
folk poetry need only to be recalled in this connection. Much of 
the romantic feeling about folk-songs cherished by the author 
of Quare Women and shared with her characters grows out of 
a knowledge of their antiquity and age-old associations. Of the 
play-party songs we are told that Aunt Ailsie’s “ancestors had 
played them on village greens in Old England for centuries”,* 
and Aunt Ailsie herself is informed by one of the “quare women” 
that “These old ballads you sing were made in England and Scot- 
land hundreds of years ago, and brought across the sea by your 
ancestors”. Fult’s charm for Isabel, the motivation of his con- 
duct as a lover, and Isabel’s consciousness of his ballad-hero psy- 
chology—these shadings of character and conduct spring from 
the author’s critical conception of ballads. Similarly, ideas about 
the history of ballads and the ways of popular transmission under- 
lie this passage from Harry Harrison Kroll’s The Mountainy 
Singer: é 





*On this point, the author wrote me, “Some day I will try to answer your 


question No. 2”. 
?. 22. 
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The song was not new to the hearers at all—the air was a 
ballad tune that their forefathers had brought over the seas 
from Scotland three hundred years before; and these fore- 
fathers had had the same tune from their forefathers prob- 
ably back to the days of the Vikings. Uncle Dave had 
modernized the dungeon and made i it into a jail; he had sub- 
stituted the rock pile for the prisoner’s chain. He had placed 
upon it the trimmings of mountain life instead of Scottish 
highland life, and palmed it off as his own—as indeed it was, 
and freely admitted by his audience.* 


This latter trick at once reminds us of Miss Roberts’ Old Bethel. 
In The Great Valley, Mary Johnston imputes to her Scottish family 
of the eighteenth century the well-attested historical fact that 
secular ballads were frowned upon by strict Calvinists—a fact (no 
doubt observed, however, in present-day life) mentioned by others 
of our novelists.° 

Further evidence in support of the point can be presented only 
by allusion. Such writers as Mary Johnston, James Boyd, and 
Margaret Prescott Montague freely state that they invent folk- 
like songs. Dorothy Scarborough is the author of a fine scholarly 
work on folk-songs.’ Rose Wilder Lane writes that she is the 
author of an unpublished article on “The Ozarks Play-Party”.” 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts freshens her memory of folk-songs by 
consulting a well-known collection. All of these connections imply 
scholaily contact. The consequences are often self-evident. Even 
in the fiction of those writers who expressly deny semi-scholarly 
knowledge or critical interest it is evident by their use of folk- 
song that their consciousness of it has been stirred by general 
information traceable ultimately to scholarly work in the field. In 
the stories by many of those from whom no self-furnished state- 
ment has been obtained the strong probability of scholarly in- 
fluence has been suggested. 





*P. 22. Few Scholars to-day would substantiate this association, and Lucy 
Furman’s (previously quoted), of ballads with a period so remote as that of 
the Vikings or the early Middle Ages (see G. H. Gerould’s The Ballad of Tra- 
dition, Oxfoid, 1932, and Louise ‘Pound’s Poetic Origins and the Ballad, New 
York, 1921). 

“Cf. the chapter “Devil’s Ditties” in Quare Women. 

"On the Trail of Negro Foik Songs, Cambridge (Harvard University Press), 
1921. 

“Personal letter, previously quoted in part. 
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The “Little Bird” in Mrs. Dargan’s hired man’s song ‘built its 
nest in nineteen places ’fore the song was done’. Lest this study 
at'empt to emulate that busy fowl, it must be brought to its nesting 
place. 

The use of 207 folk-songs in forty-seven works of fiction de- 
scriptive of life in the South, by thirty-one different writers, is 
a basic fact that alone attests the importance of folk poetry as 
fictional material. The examples of this use have illustrated the 
variety and the organic quality of the media afforded by the 
songs: bright threads for the tapestry of history, elementary colors 
for genre painting of folk scenes, and character-revealing high- 
lights and shadows for the chiaroscuro of individual personality; 
thematic and choral music to suggest the moods and signalize the 
stages of dramatic action; and the spirit and substance of action 
itself. Specific practice, and express statements from one-third of 
the writers represented, furthermore bespeak an interest in folk- 
song, sometimes scholarly and scientific, always intelligent and! 
sympathetic. Judged in terms of its consequences in creative art, 
the work of scholars in the field of Southern folk-song has not been 
barren of fruit. 

As to further conclusions, again in the words of Mrs. Dargan’s 
hired man, ‘it’s "lowable for the reader to put in more if he wants 
to an’ can think of ’em’. 
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by John Newton Oldham 


ANATOMY OF PROVINCIALISM 
III. 


PROVINCIALISM AND CULTURAL ENTITY 


certain type of mind, the product of large cities, is often 
the subject of dispraise because of its rootlessness. The 
term “rootless urban mind” is not merely a catch-phrase; it has 
its significance in that it points out the evil of being dissociated 
from some integrating force which would give centrality and pur- 
pose to one’s life. The “rootless mind” at once replies that any 
purpose for life is a fiction, the product of wishful thinking, and 
of no more value than any other dream. The fact remains that 
that type of mind has few of the greater human virtues, that 
it is destructive and cynical, that it is unhappy itself and holds 
happiness on the part of anyone as a sort of self-delusion. Ad- 
mitting the truth of such opinions, we should be constrained even 
yet to reflect that those ages and places which have produced the 
leaders in cultural pursuits have been ages and places which fur- 
nished their people with a background of common experience and 
opinion which had sufficient interdependence and compatibility 
that their cultural products gave satisfaction and a measure of 
contentment. 

A reasonable culture is in the best sense an entity; and only 
integrity of culture—the essential harmony of the elements which 
go to make it up—gives any reason or abiding worth to a social 
system. No true national culture can be said to exist in a country 
which, like the United States, has within itself warring and in- 
compatible ideals, especially if those ideals have enough force to 
draw to themselves those individuals who, by natural endowment, 
are the leaders in politics and economic theory, and in the creative 
arts. If by chance pr force support be given to the Eastern-In- 
dustrial combination in this country, then that provincial idiom 
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may in time become the nationally-recognized version of civiliza- 
tion and culture. But it would be in vain to hope that two or 
more well-supported and divergent systems of thought.and social 
organization might be fused into a satisfactory system for the 
whole nation. It is much to be doubted whether even subsidized 
aind industrialized farming, with all the good things known as 
“city conveniences”, can reconcile Agrarianism, which has a high 
valuation of individual life, and Industrialism, which has great 
concern for mere quantity of things. Those Southern farmers 
whom I know have a deep-seated distrust of the Federal govern- 
ment. They do not understand its workings, nor do they care to. 
They only know that “Washington” does not understand their 
problems, that unseemly delays and red-tape characterize most of 
their dealings with government representatives, and that at most 
they are mere pawns in a game played by a despot of whose 
benevolence they can never be too sure. That mistrust of Feder- 
alism, paternalism, and bureaucracy is ingrained in them, and 
even the contrast between five-cent cotton without regulation and 
twelve-cent cotton with regulation is not wholly convincing to 
some of them. The terms “rugged individualism” and “co- 
operation” have no place in their vocabularies; but they know 
their own minds, and they see no good to come of paternalism in 
the long run. Such convictions are a part of their regional out- 
look, and even the bribe of subsidy cannot give them the political 
beliefs of paternalistic sections. 

If, in behalf of a nationalized pattern of life, it be urged that 
the population of some sections of this country is so heterogeneous 
in race and so far apart in background that the people have ex- 
tremely little in common on which to build an intelligent sectional 
culture, then the only answer is that such regions can have no 
true culture until in the course of time the “melting pot” shall 
bring them into a palpable community of background and custom. 
There must be a convenient limitation in order that such com- 
munity may exist. And, obviously, the community will be a 
sectional one before it can be a national one. Try to imagine an 
Italian in Chicago, or in Memphis, who could feel at home with 
a Japanese from San Francisco! It is even very unlikely that 
their grandchildren will be very similar in tastes or opinions. But 
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the Italians in Memphis, and doubtless elsewhere, do find their 


way into the various strata of the political, the social, the business, 
and the cultural life of the city where they seem to be as much 
at home as other citizens. The Jewish race, much as it retains its 
peculiar traits, is decidedly influenced by regional differences, per- 
haps not so much in outlook, but certainly in the externals of be- 
havior, such as voice and the social graces. 

Culture rises where tastes and habits are adapted to one an- 
other in a pattern which has unity and satisfies most of the de- 
mands made on traditions and conventions. Then, by a long and 
slow process, it may spread to broader sections, but always with 
modification, never with complete identity of parent and colonial 
culture. This happened in Greece, where Athens was the center; 
and ultimately large portions of Grecian culture have been adapted 
to the needs of all the Western nations. But note that no two of 
the Western nations are alike in cultural pattern; they have not 
found need for the same elements of Grecian civilization, or for 
the same combination of them; or they have adopted other modes 
which made the older ones unnecessary. For instance, the French 
took over the dramatic principle of the threé unities, and made 
much of it; whereas the English, who also knew their Greek and 
Roman drama, preferred, possibly because of the greater expan- 
siveness of the British temperament, to ignore the three unities as 
a regular principle of dramatic composition. 

This changing and mixing of cultures is not necessarily an evil. 
(In fact, few cultures have been developed of such excellence that 
one could wish all humanity to conform to them.) The Italy of 
the Renaissance went back to classical antiquity for much of its 
material; but it produced no new classical age, and when the 
Renaissance spread from Italy to other parts of Europe it took 
many forms according to the countries it went into. England 
developed its sociological, religious, and intellectual system 
(naturally it never had rigid form, being of a spiritual nature); 
and this system was taken to the ends of the earth by English 
colonizers. There are yet great similarities among the English- 
speaking nations; but there are also great differences—in language, 
in religion, in philosophy, in political economy, and in all the 
essential elements of a national being. But by the nature of 
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things there could be no hard and fast conformity to ideals formed . 


in the British Isles and held with varying emphasis even there. 
What would fit England had to be cut again to fit the measure of 
the colonies and dominions. 

New England evolved from its English antecedents (and from 
its Calvinism, which was not altogether English) a pretty tight 
scheme of things, and became recognized as a center of culture. 
It spread its ways and teachings over large portions of the United 
States—so well, indeed, that lyceum shallowness and school- 
marmish affectation in speech came to be models for the would-be 
“cultured” individuals of the hinterlands. But the children of 
New Englanders who had moved to the West or the South spoke 
and thought remarkably like their playmates, and the New Eng- 
land variety of culture was diluted wherever it went. Somehow 
it never took root abroad as it had done at home. In its native 
habitant it had a unity which it could not maintain when it came in 
direct contact with alien ideals and gave in to them in any measure. 
That is the history of provincialisms in general. They are very 
good in their native place, but do not bear transplanting. 

Virginia likewise had its own ways of doing and thinking, de- 
rived from an English background, but altered to fit local tra- 
ditions. And though the individual Virginian takes with him 
wherever he goes an admirable loyalty to the Old Dominion, and 
seldom loses his manner of saying “house” and “cow”, no com- 
munity of any size has yet reproduced the atmosphere and the 
feeling of the original. ? 

The French communities of Louisiana, and especially New 
Orleans, have—from a combination of old and new-world in- 
fluences—developed a very charming culture of their own. And 
other cities and sections of the country—among others the Ger- 


life. 

But we have nowhere a fusion of Boston, Richmond, New 
Orleans, and Milwaukee. And within the next two centuries we 
shall not have. Then, if we did, it would not have the best 
features of these four divergent cultural structures. It would be 
instead a new product, and we should have lost inestimably be- 
cause of the necessary omissions and sacrifices. 


man communities—have retained their old interests and ways of 
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It may well be questioned whether any cultural system not 
autochthonous can be of much good. The British in India have 
their own social circles, and have managed to “civilize” India only 
in certain respects, the rest remaining not much changed. The 
reason probably is that the people of that country cannot be 
weaned away from the ancestral ways of doing things. They have 
traditions which were old before William the Conqueror, and to 
them there is no great reason for exchanging what they have and 
know for an outlander’s way of doing. The South of the United 
States remains temperamentally and socially different from the 
East and the Midwest in spite of abolition, of “reconstruction”, 
of political and press domination—yea, even in spite of mass pro- 
duction and the Chamber of Commerce. These apparent changes 
have been on the surface; they reflect nothing underneath. And, 
please God, those last two will remain on the surface, never to 
be taken to the heart of the people. 

The major struggles of colonization and missionary enterprise 
lie in the failure of the colonizer or the missionary to realize that 
the whole social scheme which he is trying to subvert is an organ- 
ism which loves life and wants to continue in its ancient habits. The 
Chinese who is the product of a Christian university is somehow . 
an anomaly. He belongs to no civilization, because he cannot 
bridge the gap between ancestral traditions and those which he is 
asked to accept all new. The person who tries to change from one 
provincial or national pattern to another is likely to overempha- 
size the external traits of the newly adopted one—and hence to 
miss its genuine value; for culture lies not in manners and ex- 
ternalities but in inner convictions, old familiar traditions, and even 
prejudices. Hence, transplantation from one soil to another often 
results merely in misery and self-consciousness. The Southerner 
with notions of chivalry, leisurely habits of thought and action, 
the vocal intonation of his native place, and certain preferences 
in food, drink, and opinion, need not expect to be very happy in 
any section which is not willing to accept him for what he is: a 
man brought up in a certain type of civilization and therefore un- 
fitted for most other types. If he tries to bustle, activity palls on 
him. If he tries to change his speech, he learns the folly of such 
an attempt when he realizes that he speaks no language any more. 
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If he acknowledges a “standard” pronunciation of English, it is 
only to realize that he can never achieve it. If he cannot be 
happy without giving up those characteristics which mark him as 
the product of his place and time, then he had better go back to his 
native region and look for happiness there. He may, of course, 
find himself in one of those rare communities which are realistic 
enough to know that identity of behavior is not desirable, and he 
may even be welcome because of his difference from the average 
run of people there. If that happens, he is in the midst of the 
nearest approach to an ideal cosmopolitanism: tolerance of pro- 
vincialism because it is known to have values of its own. 
Expatriation (which is largely negative, because it seeks es- 
cape from things as they are at home), if it secures any entity, 
secures one of more limited meaning than is needed for an ade- 
quate interpretation of life. Byron became more negative than 
ever after his exile from England. Don Juan shows the essential 
destructiveness of this phase of his life. Browning was more suc- 
cessful in his separation from England. But note that he was 
much concerned for a Golden Age somewhere in the direction of 
the Renaissance, that it was not the Italy of the contemporary 
period that intrigued him, and hence an Italy largely of his own 
making, reconstructed from associations and from reading. Wash- 
ington Irving represented no then-existing culture. He saw Europe 
through highly imaginative eyes, and fell into a false fashion of 
praising rather than examining European ways of life. Henry 
James, whatever else may be said of him, would have been much 
happier in a native culture had there been one to which he could 
have belonged or had he not learned to admire Europe so over- 
whelmingly. The accusation has been brought against him with 
some justice that he did not understand the American characters 
whom ke portrayed, and possibly understood as little of his 
Frenchmen and Englishmen: that he was, in effect, “an inverted 
octopus, having immense peripheral development, but no depth”. 
The reason is, apparently, that he never chose to identity him- 
self with his Americans, and wrote of his Europeans as ideal beings 
rather than as living people. It is very greatly to be regretted 
that a man of such genius lacked cultural entirety and the poise 
which comes from belonging to a cultural heritage. In contrast 
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to these expatriates, examine the work of Milton, Wordsworth, 
Dickens, and the earlier Mark Twain, who were true to a native 
pattern of society, and consequently had a great deal more genuine- 
ness in them, were able to portray characters more convincingly 
and perhaps to understand humanity more because of a thorough 
approach to it through one system of behavior and thought. 

Again, the quick blending of cultures (the ideal of so-called 
cosmopolitanism) is next to impossible, for culture is not one thing 
but many, and the garden variety is usually best adapted to its 
special locale. That is not to say that it cannot be bred into some- 
thing more excellent as time goes on. The truth is not sufficiently 
realized that a good, sound, intelligent provincialism is the basis of 
a true culture, for such provincialism possesses an “order of ideas” 
which is the basis of philosophy, literature, art, and government... 
The general principle of culture is selectiveness, and the order or 
disorder of the ideas of a province determines the worth of the 
culture and its manifestations. [Eclecticism is an outstanding 
principle of virtue in human affairs. No man, no group, no 
nation, no language, no culture, can be all things, but must be 
content with being a few things. The most natural and human 
and satisfactory way to select those things is with reference to 
time and place and race—that is, by an intelligent and open-eyed 
provincialism. 


















by Eva Phillips Boyd 


TRAILING MICHAEL DRAYTON 


A Summer Ipyt ror Dryaspusts 


HE puffing of the train, which had dropped me at Ather- 

stone, grew faster and fainter, while a spatter of rain swirled 
full in my face. I looked ruefully after the train, then in at the 
musty little English waiting room that reeked of coal smoke and 
aged plumbing. Was there to be but a sordid end to a quest 
which had been beckoning and eluding for seven years? A youth, 
who might be a commercial traveller, was the only other person 
who lingered under cover. 

“Where is the Old Red Lion?” I asked him, “And where can 
I find a taxi?” 

“The Red Lion’s quite all right,” he answered respectfully, “but 
it’s a bit of a distance. You'll find no taxi here. The White Hart’s 
the nearest public house. Mrs. Ward’s. She’ll care for you right.” 

I thanked him and, with box in hand, stepped into the rainy 
narrow street which, running the length of the town, led quickly 
to the White Hart. 

Yes, the mistress would take me, giving her best, a low room 
with casements that looked on the dripping high street. Would 
fish and chips do for supper? She would cook it now or later. 

Safely sheltered I could reproach myself at leisure. Nonsense, 
my being here at all! Unmistakable those other seekers, pushing 
forward their quiet, difficult labors, unrolling dusty fat parchments 
at the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane, almost secure in 
their ability, give them time, to decipher Bastard Hand, Set Hand 
and Chancery, King’s Remembrancer’s, Pipe Office, and the rest. 
Though at heart they might be the most tender of all scholars, 
they had but one motto, Truth for Truth’s Sake, and were bound 
ruthlessly to disclaim any least gentleness of feeling. For myself, 
my trailings of poets had ever been shamelessly sentimental 
journeys. 
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As for Michael Drayton, I was spoiled from the start. Had he 
not himself called poetry “the delight of blessed souls and the 
language of angels”? If one came upon his rent bills, could they 
add to the beat of a Ballad of Agincourt? 

Faire stood the wind for France 
When we our Sayles aduance.* 

What happiness it had been in a familiar treasure room at home 
to hold in my hands the satisfying little folio of 1619! How 
choice the craftsmanship of printer John Smethwick! “POEMS 
by Michael Drayton Esquyer Collected into one Volume with 
Sondry Peeces inserted neuer before Imprinted”, with the faded 
handwriting of an early Welsh owner carefully disposed about 
the title, “Will: Robinson of Gwersill in ye county of Denbigh”, 
among which “sondry Peeces”, unobtrusively marked as 61 of 
“Idea in Sixtie Three Sonnets”, now first appeared that which 
time was to appraise as felicity for man or book. 

Since ther’s no helpe, Come let us kisse and part, 
Nay, I haue done: You get no more of Me, 

And I am glad, yea glad withall my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I my Selfe can free, 

Shake hands foreuer, Cancell all our Vowes, 

And when We meet at any time againe, 

Be it not seene in either of our Browes, 

That We one iot of former Loue reteyne; 

Now at the last gaspe of Loues latest Breath, 
When his Pulse fayling, Passion speechlesse lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of Death 

And Innocence is closing up his Eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all haue given him ouer, 
From Death to Life, thou might’st him yet recouer.’ 

Who might reckon how many loves had ended more nobly 
because of the great sonnet! And how much more clinging a kisse 
than a mere kiss, more vanishingly faint a gaspe than a gasp! 

It was Drayton at the full of his maturity. Here were his 
newest odes; here, as he himself had seen it, the Hole portrait 
with surrounding legend that recorded the poet’s age, fifty in 
1613, and the rough Latin lines which named Hartshill of War- 
wick as his birthplace; and here, with separate dedication and 





*From dedication of the Pattaile of Agincourt (1627). 
*Cf. passage in letter from Drayton over date of 14 April, 1619, to Drummond 
of Hawthornden, reproduced by Elton: Michael Drayton. A Critical Study. Con- 


stable, 1905. p. 124. 
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title page for each kind, all that he judged best in his previous 
verse,—pastoral, sonnet, tragic “legend”, “heroical epistle”, “eg- 
logue”, with, to.be sure, the large exception of Poly-Olbion, bulky 
epic glorification of England, doubtless ever to remain large ex- 
ception to all else, the first eighteen books of which, even as the 
folio was beng printed, were hanging heavily on the booksellers’ 
hands. 

Long and frequently I visited the beautiful book, charm of 
which had remained through more than three centuries. Directly 
from its yellowed pages I gleaned what was told or hinted of the 
poet’s story, his alternating failure and success: birth and boy- 
hood in Arden; education in the household of the Gooderes; faith- 
ful unconsummated love for Anne Goodere, daughter of his bene- 
factor; London, with the sure evidence of title pages and dedi- 
catory lines for changing patronage; the noise of the theatre; the 
silence of the study; regret for the slipping away of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s “Mayden Reigne” which had fostered his happiest effort; 
and through all ingrained loyalty to country and to the highest 
ideals of character and art. 

Into these Loues, who but for Passion lookes, 
At this first sight, here let him lay them by 
he had written at the outset of his sonnets. And he closed his 
Skeltoniad 
My Resolution such, 
How well, and not how much 
To write, thus doe I fare, 
Like some, few good that care 
(The euill sort among) 
How well to liue, and not how long. 

There was a clean charm in the book, as of the man himself, 
which stool out from an age abundant in charm, to be sure, but not 
always clean charm. 

Particularly did the mellowed volume open almost of itself to 
the “Odes With Other Lyrick Poesies”. The opening lines of 
their dedication to the vounger Sir Henry Goodere called swiftly 
back, as to a loved familiar world, the bond which held Drayton 
to that Warwickshire household. 
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These Lyrick Pieces, short and few, 

Most worthy Sir, I send to you, 

To reade them, be not wearie: 

They may become Iohn Hewes his Lyre, 
Which oft at Powlsworth by the fire 
Hath made us grauely merry. 

Happy Polesworth! Some day I too would see you. For the one 
thing, it appeared, to complete this that was so clear and intimate, 
was to know for oneself the countryside which had bred the poet. 
On John Nichols’s simple largescale maps of a century past, as 
on Speed’s earlier and Bartholomew’s of to-day, it was plain, that 
portion of northern Warwick, narrowed between Leicester, Staf- 
ford, and Derby, where the winding Ancor joins the Tame... 


Cleere Ankor, on whose Siluer-sanded shore 
My Soule-shrin’d Saint, my faire Idea Lyes: 


* e+ @ @ *@ &@ @ @ 
Loe, heere thy Shepherd spent his wandring yeeres, 
Faire ‘Aelien. ny ay Tempe yon alone, 
And thou, sweet Ankor, art my Helicon? 

Alas for rhapsody! With dismay I learned that Michael Dray- 
ton was a man of mystery. Sir Oliver Elton, who had made the 
best study, spoke for all the critics when he wrote in his preface, 
“Nearly everything as yet known about this poet ought to be 
found in this brief volume; there is some charm in collecting the 
whole wreckage.” Sir Oliver Elton compelled respect. And he 
devoted less than a dozen paragraphs to the scenes and conditions 
of Drayton’s youth. 

But even then, when what was at hand could be sensed from 
flavory records,—Stationers’ Registers, Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 
Henslowe’s Diary; from further juicy bits here and there among 
Drayton’s contemporaries, with the side offering of a Chancery 
suit, not his; from a portrait or two, and the letter of administration 
granted by a London court on January 17 of 1632 to Edmund 
Drayton, brother of the poet, for the disposal of the latter’s piti- 
fully small estate, it did seem—heresy though it be to utter it— 
that, with the poet’s own occasional word, it amounted to as much 
as any stray member of a later generation needed of an artist’s 
privacies. When further it was whispered that other suits at 





*Sonnet 53, on Page 270 of the Folio of 1619 Sir Oliver Elton. opus cit. 
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Chancery had been found, land and money quarrels which bear the 
family name of Drayton, which eager searchers still hope to fasten 
upon the otherwise sufficiently peaceful fame of the poet, the fact 
seemed unimportant. For underneath—the truth must out !—con- 
viction foolishly persisted that anyone at all, who cared, might, 
somewhere in a quiet spot open to English air and rain and sun- 
shine, run squarely into Michael Drayton’s past in broad day- 
light! 

So to England I went—to discover that there are no Drayton 
pilgrimages. Though scholars lectured themselves hoarse on 
every possible aspect of matters Shakespearean, no excursions of 
either thought or fact included Arden. Pirhaps old poets are 
safest on the shelves of treasure rooms. 


II. 


Five years later, after a long Spring in the British Isles, the goal 
had assumed the aspect of a Carcassonne, so little did the elusive- 
ness of it fit into rational plans. At length in Liverpool for west- 
ward sailing, one reckless noon of a rarely sunshiny June day, I 
decided that a fling at folly might be better than a long regret. 
And I would have my fling alone. 

So alone on an L.M.S. train within an hour I was slipping out of 
Liverpool. The journey lay through the midlands, now lush 
green fields, now coal country where carriages heaped high with 
black junks filled all the sidings and shut out other view; through 
Crewe of many railroads; past Stafford of shoe fame, with its very 
black and white cottage on the Sow that had sheltered Isaac 
Walton’s birth and that was plainly to be seen from the carriage 
window; past Lichfield of cathedral and Dr. Johnson memories, 
but a far cry from Michael Drayton. And the sunny afternoon 
slowly changed to gathering cloud and from gathering cloud 
quickly to drenching downpour. Thus did I come to Atherstone 
and find lodging. 

As I unpacked, the sky began to clear with promise of a light 
twilight. Mrs. Ward gave voluble advice. There might be time 
before dark to see Mancetter Church. It would be only two miles 
or less. I must bear right at the first fork to reach either Man- 
cetter or Hartshill. 
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Along the uneven paved street, slippery in the wet, I passed the 
Old Red Lion. Shops were closed, but a few townsfolk lingered 
at street doorways to enjoy the clearing weather, and they gazed 
at me curiously. Through the village I passed drenched gardens of 
roses and lupins, found the right fork, which led from the high- 
way that was the boundary between Leicester and Warwick, on 
past—alas!—a gas station, by fields of tall grass toward the 
church situated on a slight eminence, mother church of the whole 
region at the time of Drayton’s birth, standing guard yet over the 
life and death of her children. 

This ancient structure, I knew, held the register of sixteenth 
century Hartshill births, but I knew too that these do not begin 
until 1576, thirteen years too late to record Michael Drayton’s 
birth. Still, whatever his obscurity—and tradition made him the 
son of a Hartshill butcher—born in Hartshill, Mancetter was his 
mother parish. I would see the church and find the vicar later. 

As I went up the slope of the churchyard between leaning slabs, 
I knew that here was that for reverence, though Draytons were for- 
gotten. The massive, low, square tower, the walls of heavy, white- 
washed masonry, bespoke a thing as firm and deep as Britain. 
Across the threshold, within the twilit interior, I was aware of an 
austerity of white walls, a mingled fragrance of old oak and fresh 
roses, and a great glory of ancient glass above a simple chancel. 
About the whole was an immovable simplicity, as if the eternal 
verities had been built into the structure from the base to the 
giant timbers of the roof. 

I had known that the church was close by the site of the famous 
Roman camp Manduessedum. Now I was to learn that since 930, 
time of Athelstan the Saxon, there had been a Christian church 
here; that from the thirteenth century dated the lancet window 
in the west wall; from the fourteenth, chancel and nave; that the 
first twenty years of the fifteenth century, time of Henrys IV and 
V, saw the building of the old squat tower; that in the troubled 
years of Mary’s reign, midway of the sixteenth century, not more 
than eight years before the birth of Drayton, two members of 
this church, Robert Glover, “Maister of Art in Cambridge”, and 
Joyce Lewis, were burned at the stake. Their story was told by 
Fox in his great Book of Martyrs, a copy of which was now 
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chained here among other clumsy volumes. The horror and splen- 
dor of the tale must have lingered still fresh throughout the whole 
region during Drayton’s most impressionable years. Further, that 
of the five bells in ordinary use in the tower, two at least, those 
of 1350 and 1450, were of long enough standing to have been old 
when Drayton was a child; that to the time of James I belonged 
the porch with its sundial motto, “Teach us to number our days”. 

And so to the window restorations of George V. One knew that 
other reigns would be added, other anniversaries. The birth of 
a gifted son in an outlying village under the fostering of this spirit- 
ual mother was but a single episode out of unnumbered others in 
her life. Was it surprising that, granted the gift of singing, 
Drayton should have been moved to epic singing? 

Dark was fast falling, and I left to find the vicar. Close by, 
rose beautiful Mancetter Manor House, the long passed owner of 
which, Robert Glover, had been one of the martyrs. A lane 

































wound to the manor barns, and in the peace of the damp evening 
the farmers were finishing their nightly work. The vicarage was 
just at the turn. An interior of dignified simplicity; a pleasant 
great-windowed study with an outlook toward the Roman camp, 
now but a green meadow rising to the edge of what remained of 
part of the Forest of Arden; a kindly welcome. 

Yes, the east window held some of the finest old Coventry glass 
in the country, the chief interest of the church for the knowing. 


(Coventry, that do’st adorne 

The Countrey wherein I was borne!)* 
Had I noticed the oldest part of the roof and the ancient pewter 
relics? As for himself, he had not been in the parish long. Once 
it had spread wide, Mancester of old. Now its limits were narrow, 
its resources far from abundant. Sometime he would manage to 
read Drayton. “Sweet Ancor”, Drayton had called the river, had 
he not? I would find it soiled by dye-works, Hartshill unbeautiful. 
And he looked at me with kindly pity. I remembered that 
prophets are not always honored in their own country, thanked 
him for information of his ancient church, and made my way back 
to Atherstone through the dripping twilight. 


‘Drayton, Folio of 1619 “A Hymne to His Ladies Birth-Place.” p. 303. 
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My supper of fish I ate in lonely state at a long table in the 
dining room within reach of the echoes of sociability of the bar. 
Then, since there was nothing better to do and my shoes were 
very wet, I went to bed. The bed room had once been larger and 
was now shut off by a thin wooden partition against which a ris- 
ing night wind thudded and wherever it found crack or crevice 
whistled eerily. In the dark I fancied there was an arras. I 
slept in snatches, disturbed by the passing of Roman legions, and 
was glad for dawn and the prospect of a fine day. 

At breakfast I had company, a resplendent blond young man 
bound for Chester Hospital Fair. He had arrived in the night 
driving a huge truck, which all but filled the dooryard just out- 
side the dining room window, and which bore for its sole load a 
super-sized, shining, nickle-and-white vending machine that would 
Owe its prosperity to early closings and restrictive trade laws. 
Patriotic bunting, red, white, and blue, swathed the truck and 
urged in enormous letters, BUY BRITISH AND BE PROUD OF 
IT! 

Plain Drayton omen! Who but Drayton had spent a lifetime 
“selling” his country, its achievements, its ideals, its natural beauty 
down to each little watercourse! True he had had support. There 
was Ben Jonson, 


No countries mirth is better than our owne, 
No clime breeds better matter." 


There was Giles Fletcher, “I have alwaies thought the place 
wherein I live after heaven principally to be desired—.’”* And 
Drayton’s old rival, Samuel Daniel, who never ceased to scorn 
those , 

. . - whose errour ever is 

Strange notes to like and disesteeme our owne." 
And of course there was Shakespeare with unforgettable phrases, 
“This other Eden, demi-Paradise”, “This precious stone, set in the 
silver sea”, “This blessed plot—this England”. 

But for Drayton, country had been above all. “On whose free . 


"Ben Jonson: The Alchemist, P: in Workes, 1 

‘Giles Fletcher in Giles and Phineas Fletcher Poetical Woks, ed. F. S. Boas. 
Vol. I, p. 7: passage from dedication of Christs Victorie. 

"Samuel Daniel: The Tragedie of Cleopatra Quarto, 1599. Dedication. Stanza 
13. 
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bounty all my powers depend.’”” Over and over again did he ac- 
knowledge it, and he even pronounced a curse upon all Englishmen 
who took no pride in their land. “I wish—that their children may 
be beg’d for Fooles to the fift generation, until] it may be beyond 
the memory of man to know that there was euer any other of their 
Families.” 

The blond young man’s itinerary was alluring in its avoidance 
of all big towns. Pleasant from so gay a vantage point to invite 
rural England to buy British! I listened eagerly to his plans. 

But Mrs. Ward, who during the night had had my shoes ten- 
derly dried and polished, was seeking a neighbor to be my 
chauffeur, and the latter shortly arrived in a great ark of acar. I 
paid my bill, eight shillings for supper, bed, breakfast, and kind- 
ness, and looking regretfully after the truck decided to share the 
seat of my driver, a serious, oldish young man. So we lurched 
away, empty vastness behind. 

The driver's name was Wilson. Where was I going and—un- 
spoken—why? To some outlying villages, becasse I liked old 
places. Hartshill first. 

Wilson proved to be a well of knowledge. Above the noise of 
the car he shouted his information, while we travelled the high- 
road that must have been familiar ground to the poet, part of the 
Watling Street, as I now realized, that ran directly through the 
town on its fifteen-hundred-year-old way from London to Chester. 
Did I know that Atherstone was the heart of the best of England, 
a hundred miles from London, a hundred from Liverpool, a 
hundred from Lincoln? Four Counties Inn on No Man’s Heath 
was close to Warwick, Leicester, Stafford, and Derby. And here, 
waving to the left, “The men who built this new car park ex-ex- 
cavagated a whole truckload of broken Roman pottery!” 

As for the people who lived in Hartshill now, they were mostly 
poor folk, laborers who worked in the quarry and on the roads. 

We passed the fork to Mancetter Church and in a few moments 
were coming into Hartshill. Of old brick and shabby, as all had 
prophesied, it covered a small slope overlooking stretches of sur- 


"Drayton, Baron’s Wars, Stanza 4 
"From the preface before the > tl Part of Poly-Olbion, quotation from the 
edition of 1748 of Drayton’s Works 
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rounding plain. Then, with a shock for which no prophecy had 
quite prepared, I saw the Ancor. A dark and dirty little stream, 
it idled past the village. 

But the cottages that it neighbored were as authentic as perfect 
Stratford and Shottery, lovable in their soft old color and weathered 
half-timbering, like pretty, frowzy children whom one longs to 
bathe and dress. The whole arrangement of the village was 
charming, harmonious, and consistent. It was complete in the 
sixteenth century. No marked incongruity had ever come to alter 
it. 

Only the cottage, known by village word as the birthplace, small 
and worn, held an embarrassingly conspicuous spot. Its present — 
mistress was washing the family clothes in a tiny shed in the 
garden. With a glance at my driver she frowned. She would not 
show her house with her work not done up and the children all 
dirty! She had shown it once, had even moved her furniture that — 
a man might take a photograph, and he had never so much as sent 
her a picture afterward! 

I left a conciliatory florin and fled. At least she was a Pe 
from the ordinary glib tourist guide! In truth I sympathized with 
her. Was she not at great odds maintaining her decent privacies 
as Drayton had successfully managed to maintain his for more 
than three hundred years? The village had not altered nearly so 
much as my own American coast birthplace that had vanished 
forever before the onslaught of gasoline tanks! So I nursed my 
hurt, while Wilson had a little trouble in starting the car. 

Was Drayton really a butcher’s son, as Aubrey said? We of the 
newer world would like him quite as well, perhaps better so. But 
Aubrey was notoriously careless in his gossip and wrote over a 
century after the birth. Reasonable enough to believe that, born 
in this once busy and prosperous village, he came of tradespeople. 
But might one not also trust William Burton, antiquary of Lei- 
cestershire, who placed at Fenny Drayton the earlier ancestry of 
the poet? Burton was a contemporary and by his own statement 
an old acquaintance of Drayton. The car started, and I suddenly 
discovered that among the many spires visible from the small 
height of Hartshill, that at Fenny Drayton,—across the Ancor and 
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over the Leicester line, to be sure—was but one good little Eng- 
lish walk away. I would see Fenny Drayton. 

Few went to Fenny Drayton, it appeared. We rolled down the 
bit of a slope and over the Ancor into moist flat land where the 
green grass grew high and the soil was a warm red brown, still so 
rich that it ought by every right to bring forth again and again. 
All the way toward the tall mounded foliage that marked the vil- 
lage, Wilson explained and apologized, for we passed farm cottage 
after farm cottage of broken brick and tumbling thatch. The 
gentry had gone, their lands divided and sold up. A hard time 
the cottage people were having of it. 

One could well believe that Fenny Drayton had long since been 
forgotten by the outside world. A veritable Sweet Auburn, it lay 
gently rotting in the shade of its great old trees. We met no 
vehicle. Only by the shadowy churchyard a flock of sheep ready 
for the shearing, guided by two.men and a dog, scurried ahead, 
frightened by our rattling car. I alighted, but the church door was 
locked. There was no vicar now. The former vicar was old, so 
Wilson had been telling me, and could continue no longer. No 
one else would come, the vicarage was so bad. The gray roofs 
barely showed among foliage over the garden wall; but the trees 
of the garden towered in stately perfection, great glossy hollies, 
rhododendron, lime, and beech, that bespoke a retreat of utter 
peace and beauty, to new-world eyes a place for rapture. We re- 
turned through the cluster of brick houses that with the church 
comprised the village, its only mark of life a small school yard 
where children scampered at recess. 

And this was what remained of that Fenny Drayton lauded by 
William Burton and John Nichols as the seat of the Drayton name 
and used by each as the starting point of Drayton memoirs! We 
would seek Drayton further. 

Our road crossed low fields between high hedge-rows of haw- 
thorne, where even the wayside nettles grew to an astonishing 
fullness. So over the line once more into Warwick and to higher 
ground. 

By Drayton chronology we should have sought Polesworth next, 
but Merevale lay closer. To Lady Jane Devereux of Merevale, 
Drayton had dedicated his first printed work, The Harmonie of 
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the Church, a collection of mild scriptural paraphrases that for 
reasons never since fathomed was confiscated and burned. I 
knew from Dugdale of old that the spreading lands of Merevale, 
which culminated in an oak-forested height, part of the original 
Forest of Arden, had belonged to Merevale Abbey, founded in 
1149 by Cistercian monks, who had been drawn by the solitude 
of the hilly woodland; that the place had come to the Devereux 
family at the time of the great overthrow. Fitting now that the 
lands should belong to Dugdales, descended from the antiquary 
himself, that they still spread in all their ancient beauty and more. 

Wilson knew nothing of Devereux or of antiquaries; but he 
knew about the Abbey, and he had a great wistful pride in present 
Dugdales. We stopped before a Tudor arched gate and gatehouse 
and alighted. Within the enclosure, between the gate and a 
further low wall, stood a little ancient stone structure hung with a 
twining rose full of fragrant bloom, rich cream tinged with pink, 
that even now was softly dripping petals on the sward. That was 
the Abbey chapel. Now Dugdales and their tenants, who were 
most of the parish, worshipped here. On our right, across a 
stretch of lawn where a white Russian wolfhound and a black and 
white coach dog barked at our intrusion, stood a homelike, small 
stone house against which red roses were gay, and lupins,—blue, 
lavender, and dusty pink, made great splashes of color. Wilson 
had an eager proprietary interest. That was the dowager house. 
It mightn’t be like that in my country, he explained. When the 
heir acquired the property and the widow of the former heir re- 
mained, it was here that she lived. I would understand. Ahead, 
beyond the low wall, across brilliant green and gold of June fields 
alive with buttercups where fat cattle grazed, lifted the tall wooded 
height of Merevale, highest point of all about. Above the treetops 
showed a round tower. In this domain had dwelt that Lady Jane 
to whom Drayton had offered his first fruits. 

The chapel door was locked, but Wilson would get the key; 
and I waited well content, alone but for the quieted dogs, my spirit 
filled by the broad outlook, the summer sunshine after rain, the 
sweet. privacy within the outer wall, the unusual sloping curves of 
the window tracery of the chapel, the perfume of full-blown 


creamy pink roses. 
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It was with ‘proprietary interest that Wilson eventually un- 
locked the door. Every crevice he knew, and I must see each, 
even the cupboard under giant beams where reposed the sacred 
brooms and pails. There was the worn carved wooden gallery by 
the door, clearly for no present use, brought here from elsewhere 
so long ago that none knew when or why; there was soft-colored 
old glass that held a Virgin, who somewhere. down the centuries 
had lost her head; there above the altar was the stateliest window 
of all, which showed a Jesse tree, “Roboam”, “Isaina”, “Ezechias”, 
“Moyses”, while elsewhere watched angels and apostles; there 
was the tall pew for gentry, now used by Dugdales; there were 
straight low-backed benches between pillars that formed the bases 
of simple arches. Here mingled memorials of eight centuries. 

At the keyboard of the organ, Wilson lingered. He looked at 
it longingly and then confessed, “I played it before the war. 
Somebody else got it when I joined.” 

So that was why the capella ad portas was his! His the coats 
of arms of the Dugdales high on the walls, his some share of the 
quality of sacrifice of that noble Dugdale who, fifty years before, 
in the full strength of manhood had been cut down by deadly mine 
gas while attempting the rescue from one of his own mines of a 
party of entombed laborers. One remembered old words, “Hence- 
forth I call you not servants—but—friends.” And one knew that 
sometimes, perhaps rarely, but still sometimes, between a poet and 
his patron might have existed such understanding, born from the 
depths, as this between Dugdales and village folk. Wilson’s 
silence before the uplifted coats of arms hinted as authentically as 
stained parchment that behind the shy dedication of a Drayton 
to a Lady Jane Devereux of Merevale lay a thing which was not 
toadying, substance of those certainties to which we all must cling 
if civilization is not to grow less,—loyalty, reverence, and the 
beauty which the spirit of man has wrought both upon the ma- 
terial things of earth and upon ideas. Something of Drayton 
surely rested here, I thought, as Wilson started for Polesworth, 
past the Abbey farm and the site of the Abbey lake, now but a 
deep depression in a meadow. 

Like a deep Devon lane jay parts of the Polesworth road lighted 
with hedge roses. So to the High Street of Polesworth village. The 
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uneven old house fronts adjoined their brick and timber, here and 
there overlaid with fresh black and white, their irregular beams 
curved drunkenly. 

At a shop I stopped. The shopkeeper showed me her fine fat 
baby, while she apologized that she had few pictures and nothing at 
all in print that could tell me of the village. But the vicar knew 
everything and loved to talk. 

A turn or two, and Wilson had driven to a stop under a gate- 
house that bridged a drive and that once had guarded the nuns 
of Polesworth Abbey. Across greensward rose Abbey church and 
vicarage. In this spot had Drayton grown in the wisdom and 
stature of poetry, for on the site of the present vicarage had stood 
the hospitable household in which he served as page. 

For from my cradle (you must know that) I 
Was still inclin’d to noble Poesie, 

And when that once Pueriles I had read, 
And newly had my Cato construed, 

In my small selfe I greatly marueil’d then, 
Amongst all other, what strange kinde of men 
These poets were; and pleased with the name, 
To my milde Tutor merrily I came, 

(For I was then a proper goodly page, 


Much like a Pigmy, scarse ten yeares of age) 
y slender armes about his thigh. 


Ou doh 

rie master! cannot you (quoth I) 
Maa aes tek, dios 8 oon 

And you shall see, Ile quickly bee a man.” 


The long story of the place came tumbling through my mind 
from the pages of Dugdale; the founding of Polesworth Abbey in 
the uncertain past, its hundreds of years of activity before the 
suppression of the monasteries, the vain attempt to save it from the 
destruction meted to other religious houses. 

But approaching by the long garden walk came the white- 
haired vicar, his countenance serene as the summer morning. He 
was talking with a farmer. Would he have time to consider me? 
I know of no American clergyman upon whom I would so intrude 
at the middle of a perfectly good day. But the life of a vicar in 





ndry Occasions”, that “to my most dearly loved 


fiend Hy H olds Eague, of Poets and Poesie”, ll. 17-30. First printed in 
of tlae. Reprin Minor Poems of Michael Drayton, chosen and 


pny Ad Cyril Brett. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1907. p. 108. 
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England seems to consist as much in being and knowing as in 
doing. 

Of the hour which followed, how shall I speak? The beauty 
of the place, the beauty of the gentle reverent spirit which cherished 
the ground and its structures as a sacred trust, while he furthered 
the life of the village, blended inextricably with all that I had 
ever gathered of Drayton. 

There was the vicarage, preserving still in the midst of a great- . 
timbered room,—one of the most beautiful rooms I well believe in 
all the world—the very hearth beyond question which Drayton 
knew as boy and man. On the stone of the chimney breast the 
vicar pointed out the worn, carved design of a partridge and “good 
ears” of wheat, symbol of the Gooderes. To the friendly warmth 
of this place did Drayton so lovingly commend his odes. 

They may become Iohn Hewes his Lyre 

Which oft at Powlsworth by the fire 

Hath made us grauely merry.” 
And only the width of a garden lawn beyond the windows lay 
between the house and “Sweet Ankor”’ itself, rippling as pure and 
as crystal clear as ever in the sonnets,—a lovely, living house- 
hold friend! 
_ Small wonder that young Drayton found chance here to love 
Anne Goodere.. Though his love came never to fruition in the 
_ ordinary sense of the word, its gracious influence and the memory 
of this wholesome place of their mutual upbringing may well have 
helped him in London to maintain that austerity of life which was 
the matvel of his fellows. 

A print of the National Gallery portrait of the fresh open 
countenance of Drayton at thirty-six stood on a low table in the 
beautiful great room, together with autographed books. The 
place had not been without Drayton-loving visitors through the 
years. There had been Master Arthur Gray of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; Dr. M. R. James, Provost of Eton. Then had come a 
gentleman from America engaged on a new, complete edition of 
Drayton’s works,—what was his name? Probably Professor John 
Hebel of Cornel] University, I ventured. Yes, that was he! The 


“Page 217 of Folio of 1619. 
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company seemed small and highly specialized, and I was abashed 
to be among them. 

But English people came often to see the church. A young 
couple arrived now, and we viewed it together, while the vicar 
proudly pointed out its distinctions. 

We stepped into the sunny vicarage garden. Against the wall 
a fig tree throve in the mild sweet air. The vicar had carefully 
gathered into ornamental positions such carved stones as now and 
then came to light about the place, relics of destroyed Abbey 
buildings. Two lovely stones had come from the pig stye. But 
the vicar refused to allow digging. Part of his garden had been 
the Abbey burial ground. He would not uncover it. He believed 
that a man should leave a place more beautiful than he found it. 
He hoped when he came to the end of his life he would have done 
so. And he looked with satisfaction across the unbroken green 
and beyond to the Ancor. 

The river had acted as a moat for the Abbey, while a wall had 
protected the rest of the domain. The gatehouse, through which 
we had passed, had served first as a dormitory for Abbey visitors, 
later for a few centuries as a village school. Somehow, as we 
talked, and the young couple found each other’s eyes, Michael 
Drayton seemed neither long ago nor far away, and his life not 
mysterious. 

For in one June morning, in a small six-or-eight-mile stretch of 
country, I had viewed the woods and waters of his boyhood af- 
fection, the villages of his kinsfolk, as well as two of those wider 
reaching households into which he had been admitted by virtue of 
his fineness of spirit. The entire region might have been covered 
by the youthful Drayton himself in a single glance from the top 
of one of the lofty oaks of Merevale on another summer. morn- 
ing, in the course of one of those woodland wanderings,—of which 
he was to write,—here where the whole countryside brooded with 
history, story of Roman, Saxon, and Norman; of early church and 
the will of sovereign; while the Middle Ages still lay profoundly 
over the land, not to be shaken off even by command of a Henry 
VIII. In it and of it was the poet bred. I could only think that 
if I too could linger among the questing ones, perhaps it might fall 
to me to find that most of what Michael Drayton experienced and 
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accomplished could somehow relate itself to these surroundings. 
It would be.a pleasant lifework. But I must be content that for a 
day, here and there, I had glimpsed the quiet, sensitive spirit of 
his youth. 

The vicar went with me to the car where we said goodbye. I 
may not call him a saint, but in my heart I believe him that. 
Wilson, who had slumbered peacefully during my visit, awoke 
and drove the few miles to Tamworth, past the old Saxon castle 
mound, raised, so they say, by the daughter of Alfred the Great; 
but we did not talk about it. He was subdued by his nap and 
by hunger. Nor was there chance before train time for a crumb 
for either of us, only hastily for me to give him the pound which 
was a bit more than he asked, and which even at the gold standard 
would have been a rich pound. The rest of the journey I do not 
remember, only that the whole hungry way to Liverpool I wished 
that all weary-eyed searchers in the Public Record Office might, 
just for a little, call a moratorium on Truth for Truth’s Sake, and 
for nothing more than their own souls’ happiness wander into the 
countryside. 


by James Still 


MOUNTAIN COAL TOWN 


These stark houses hung upon the hills, 
The ragged slopes and interstices of the barren rock 
Are havens for miners in an upper world. 

Here is their pool of daylight and their stars 
Waited after darkness in the gutted cave ; 
Emersed in coal and slate and flickering gleam. 
A sweeter dampness rises from the river’s flowing 
Than leaks from the black caverns of the earth, 
And the ear here turns to man’s firm laughter 
And the long clear whistle of the cardinal singing. 











by Eleanor Glenn Wallis 


































MIDSUMMER EVE 


As the clock struck nine the Siamese cat 

Leaped to the couch where Cynthia sat 

Reading a book of fairy lore, 

Her head in the moon, her toes on the floor: | 

“Come, my sweet, to the parapet 

Before the westering star has set!” 

They perched on stone and saw the river 

Stroked by moonlight, gleam and quiver; 

Scent of hay from a clover meadow 

Thickened; lanes were grooved in shadow; 
_ The Siamese cat to a cottonwood tree 

Sprang and the child was agile as he. ' 

Along the bough and down the bole - 

They slid and gained the terrace whole; 

Ran by the river till they reached 

The chestnut oak where a hoot-owl screeched 

Where, crouched beneath a curdled thorn, 

They whistled for a unicorn. 

Nor had they long to wait; in proof 

They heard the click of a fabled hoof. 


Still with his lustrous mane unshorn 
And clotted thick as cream, 

The myth-encircled unicorn 

Stepped down to take the stream. 
Tranced within a crystal haze 

Of water, he descried 

A rival unicorn at gaze 

And flowing past his side 

A darker thread of water weaved 
Between him and the weir. 

Halting, the sylph-white horse perceived 
He had no need to fear 

So frail a counterpart as this 
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Translucent unicorn, 
And straightway fell to tossing his 
Austere and lovely horn. 


And Cynthia heard him neigh, the note 
Clear as the bell in a beagle’s throat. 
She watched him take the ford and swim 
Till night remotely compassed him, 

And turning, sought the beechen wood 
For midsummer eve danced in her blood. 
They frisked like mice over beechen roots, 
The Siamese cat in his sealskin boots 
And Cynthia, close on that heedless gait, 
Her hair’s dark banner flying straight. | 
Though night went swiftly there was yet 
An hour before the moon should set 

And other marvels still to see, . 

The Siamese cat having promised three. 


From swarthier foliage flanking beech, 
Persimmons hung within the reach 

Of five slim African baboons, 

Clothed in a whiteness not the moon’s. 
Like old impassive gods they bore 

Hard on their carven thighs, 

And shook their luminous manes before 
Their slant Egyptian eyes, 

Sitting inscrutable behind 

Thick manties of bright hair; 

Yet Cynthia felt herself inclined 

To give them stare for stare 

Till silently they rose at last 

From under boughs by moonlight veined 
And wrapped within their mantles, passed; 
Dark Hamadryas, silver maned. 

Then wild nocturnal creatures stole 
From thicket, grassy form and hole: 
Red foxes left their coverts, deer 

With fawns beside them, gathered near 




















And the heart of the hare went pit-a-pat 
For Cynthia and the Chinese cat. 

But the blue-jay warned them: “Do not go 
To the hill where stunted hemlocks grow. 
' ‘Topping the crest is a stone of size, 
Beneath its bulk a hoop-snake lies; 

A horned snake of deadly bite, 

To see him you would die of fright!” 

The warning scarce had left his beak 
When a serpent wriggled, long and sleek, 
Across the ridge and, sinister, 

Raised his head with its cruel spur. 

He clapped his tail between his teeth 

To form a wicked loop; 

Ice-green above, ash-grey beneath, 

He curved him like a hoop 

And started rolling down the hill, 

His tail within his clutch; 

It seemed that he was formed to kill 
Whatever he might touch. 

Death lay behind him, death before; 

He made a ghastly track; 

If twenty blooms were pressed, a score 
Became a dismal black. 

Scrawling his signature, the pen 

Inscribed a livid scar 

On earth which bled and bled again 

From the keen point he wore. 

But when he started, Cynthia took 

Her leave without a second look 

And fled before his threat of harm, 

The Siamese cat beneath her arm. 

The wind, become her strong ally, 

Blew north to south and helped her fly; 
Her yellow frock, an outspread sail, 

Filled as she ran before the gale 

And black against the moon’s pale stare, 
She flew the pennant of her hair. 


by ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 

















by Charles I. Glicksberg 


MAX EASTMAN: LITERARY INSURGENT 


An attitude that might be called affirmative scepticism is native to my 
mind, and underlies every impulse that I have to portray the universal 
character of life and truth. We seek among all our experiences for some 
absolute and steadfast value by which, or toward which, we may guide our- 
selves, but there is no absolute value except life itself, the having of ex- 
perience. And among all our opinions we seek for an objective and eternal 


truth, but nothing is eternally true except the variety of " 
Colors of Life, by er etic 


N one of his early books, Journalism Versus Art, Max East- 
man relates how he once gave a course on the philosophy and 
psychology of esthetics in the Department of Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University. After devoting a whole term to the exposition 
of twenty-three definitions of beauty, he then annihilated them 
completely and sent his students home at the end with the con- 
clusion that beauty was indefinable. That experience may have 
determined the course of his career as-a critic. For, after leaving 
Columbia University, he went on the war-path, scalping the heads 
of rival critics and professors of literature, and destroying esthetic 
theories right and left. What distinguishes him from cautious, 
qualifying critics like Joseph Wood Krutch and I. A. Richards is 
that he actually seems to enjoy the violence of battle, of knocking 
down old fallacious doctrines and putting his own ideas in their 
place. And he possesses the indisputable power of making the 
study of literature an enjoyable adventure, and the act of criticism 
a creative achievement. 

He is one of the few contemporary critics who have a compre- 
hensive theory of esthetics combined with a splendid gift of liter- 
ary appreciation and expression. Not only can he wander with 
assurance through the labyrinthine mazes of a discussion on the 
meaning, the function, and purpose of art; he can also marshal 
his views and apply them with extraordinary vigor and precision. 
There is nothing dry or pedantic about his style; nothing scholastic, 
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pretentious, or confusingly abstract about his speculations. Right 
or wrong—and he has contributed his spate of critical blunders— 
he at least makes it clear where he stands. One may not always 
agree with him, but one can, as a rule, easily follow the confident 
tread of his arguments. He has dealt with the most important 
problems of criticism, without allowing them to weigh him down, 
He is humorous, witty, eloquent, satiric, and profound. Whoever 
picks up his books comes in contact with a live and lusty man, 
a rebel in the realm of art and in the world of action. A careful 
analysis of his work will plunge us immediately into a controver- 
sial atmosphere, but one which is charged with issues and ideas 
of decisive importance for the understanding of modern criticism. 


II. 


Enjoyment of Poetry, published in 1913, before the poetry re- 
naissance in America had gotten under way and before the mania 
psychologica had set in, was an attempt to correlate poetry and 
life, to bridge the artificial gulf of theory that had hitherto kept 
them apart. Iconoclastic, contemptuous of academic classifications, 
Mr. Eastman sought to examine poetry with some degree of scien- 
tific objectivity. He would, first of all, drive the professors out of 
the temple dedicated to the Muses. They had made literature a 
formal, and therefore barren, study. In the future, poetry will rely 
on the science of psychology. Poetry, he defines, is the expression 
of an effort towards the realization of experience, whether in the 
sphere of feeling, ideas, or action. The poetic temper is impelled 
by the desire to experience life in all its depth and variety. To 
cultivate the poetic impulse, however, is quite a different thing 
from pampering ourselves with the notion that we possess an 
artistic temperament and are therefore at liberty to give free rein 
to our emotional vagaries. For the professional Bohemians, the 
dilettantes, he has little sympathy. They debase the dignity of 
poetry, which is not “an attribute of special, exotic, or disordered 
types, but a universal quality of our nature. No live man is with- 
out an arbitrary passion for some experience”. Such a point of 
view—and it is entirely in keeping with his subsequent work—is 
alone sufficient to exonerate him from the specious charge of 
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Bohemianism leveled against him in Albert Parry’s Garrets and 
Pretenders: A History of Bohemianism in America. 

Mr. Eastman’s constitutional skepticism holds him back, at this 
stage of his development, from accepting too credulously the prin- 
ciples and categories elaborated in the psychological laboratory. 
Every work of art, he finds, establishes a new rule. “There is no 
master principle for that art whose very nature is to shun gener- - 
ality, and to cleave to the unique nature of each individual ex- 
perience.” Poetry remains indefinable because the heart of ex- 
perience is individual, not general. He also professes a natural 
repugnance for those esthetic theories which tend to intellectualize 
poetry. What the poet loves in the idea is not its logical consist- 
ency or its pragmatic sanction, but the realization of its intrinsic 
nature. Poetry is primitive and childlike. It is a form of play. 
Nor will the increasing power of language to express ideas ab- 
stractly spell the doom of poetry. “Poetry is left for the truly 
poetic”. 

In view of the challenging thesis Mr. Eastman formulated about 
two decades later in The Literary Mind, it is interesting to ex- 
amine in some detail his solution at this time of the problem that 
has perplexed so many critics—the relation between poetry and 
science. Such an examination reveals that Mr. Eastman is not 
always consistent. When he wrote Enjoyment of Poetry, he could 
declare that poetry “although primitive, is also divine”. He ac- 
cepted without qualification Wordsworth’s definition that poetry 
is “the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge”. What is more, 
he quoted with approval Whitman’s belief that poetry is “the tuft 
and final applause of science”—a belief which is thorcughly ridi- 
culed and discredited in The Literary Mind. Poetry, he asserts, 
carries “science and knowledge continually back into the specific 
realities out of which they arose, and whose illumination is their 
culminating function”. What we are concerned with in poetry is 
not originality of thought or convincing ratiocination; it is the 
incarnation of ideas in terms that can be felt, touched, seen, 
vividly experienced. Poetry expresses the idea by indirection, by 
hints at what is left unspoken. Her occult suggestions enable us 
to transcend the idea. “We are made to apprehend the being of 
things the mind cannot contain.” Poetry, in other words, borders 
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on infinity. And he concludes that poetry is of high practical 
value; “it is of value to purposive conduct and adjustment for the 
future. And yet we know that in some way it is also not practical, 
and of no value beyond itself.” 

Mr. Eastman’s next book, Understanding Germany, the Only 
Way to End War, and Other Essays, tries to show, on the basis of 
the evidence then obtainable, that Germany was not solely re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of the war. He declares that he be- 
longs to no country, that he has an international consciousness and 
political outlook. Nationalism is the object of his special aversion. 
Eliminate nationalism and war will cease. Since identification of 
self with nation is the basis of patriotism and the cause of war, 
he suggests as a solution that the instinct of self-identification be 
given a larger group to which it may cling. Let the whole world 
be united in a federation of nations.’ 

The Sense of Humor, which came out in 1921, was eminently 
suited to Mr. Eastman’s temperament. To the study of humor 
as well as poetry he would apply the technique of psychology. 
After stating his own conception of humor and giving a wealth of 
apt and lively illustrations, he leads a determined assault against 
the classic theories of humor and demonstrates the reasons for 
their inadequacy. He looks forward to the time when the study 
of humor will become a science, the material fully classified, the 
distinctions clearly made. Fundamental to this science is the idea 
of hereditary instincts. He is convinced that the sense of humer 

“a primary instinct of our nature, functioning originally in the 
state of play”. 

Mr. Eastman’s most important book so far, the one on which 
his reputation as a critic is staked, is The Literary Mind. A 
volume of essays loosely bound together by a common theme, it 
is both a challenge and an attack. Boldly he undertakes to solve 
once for all the vexed problem of the conflict between literature 
and science. After explaining the nature of science and defining 
its function as well as its limits, he elaborates the thesis that science 
is steadily invading and conquering the cultural territory formerly 


*A discussion of the period during the World War when Mr. Eastman as one 
of the editors of the Masses was indicted on grounds of conspiracy to — 
recruiting and promote mutiny, does not properly fall within the scope of this 
essay. Consult Max Eastman’s Address to the Jury in the Second Masses Trial. 
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preémpted by literature. Indeed, for him this is the distinctive 
achievement of this age. The conflict which has sprung up can be 
solved, he feels, by science and by science alone. 

He then assails Matthew Arnold’s contention that the natural 
sciences will never replace humane letters, since they are unable 
to throw a revealing light on the vital problems of human conduct. 
Since then, science has made tremendous strides. No longer is a 
choice involved between the natura! sciences and humane letters. 
“It is a question whether scientific method shall replace the 
method of ‘letters’ in the study of man himself.” The answer to 
such a question is, he thinks, fairly obvious. “ ‘Letters,’ in so far 
as they deal with general truth and yet hold aloof from science, 
will lose their leading place not only in education but in the en- 
tire scheme of social value.” Their doom, in fact, is sealed. 
( Science has successfully ousted magic and religion and meta- 
physics as guides of conduct. Now it is rapidly undermining the 
foundations of literature.) 

The desperate stand taken by professional literary critics and the 
New Humanists was chiefly motivated, he charges, by a fear and 
hatred of science. Whether they defend the intellect or the 
threatened code of traditional morality, they are fighting, one and 
alll, a war in defence of the privileges society grants to the guard- 
ians of humane letters, against the encroachments of scientific 
knowledge. According to Mr. Eastman, the Humanists are pri- 
marily interested in protecting their own profession; they are 
actuated by selfish motives in their embattled opposition to “the 
inexorable advance of a more disciplined study of man”. This 
part of the polemic makes unpleasant reading; it is not only un- 
dignified, it is unworthy of a mind that is presumably setting an 
example of scientific thinking. It is too simple a matter to impute 
insincerity and selfishness to an opponent. An attack on char 
acter is not an argument; an impeachment of motives is not a 
effective refutation. The Humanists may be wrong—and this is 
not an attempt to defend their doctrine—but it is casting a 
slanderous aspersion on the integrity of a man like Professor Bab- 
bitt to assert, without adducing an iota of proof, that he decries sci- 
ence and exalts literary knowledge, in order to retain the honorific 
prestige traditionally associated with the study of letters. “It is 
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this superior prestige,” Mr. Eastman declares, “and the whole 
social, economic and political system, and the system of ideas, in 
which it inheres, that the embattled men-of-letters are fighting to 
preserve.” 

Mr. Eastman has nothing but contempt for what he dubs the 
misty literarious talk of many of the modern poets and critics. 
Few escape the satiric slash of his pen. He takes neo-classic 
writers like Edith Sitwell and Laura Riding and Gorham Mun- 
son severely to task for not knowing what they are writing about. 
Even T. S. Eliot, in spite of his command of historical scholar- 
ship and his penetrating critical insight, is convicted of having 
“thought nothing through”. Mr. Eastman holds up to ridicule 
the egocentric, intra-cerebral art of Gertrude Stein, the punctua- 
tional gymnastics, the linguistic contortions of James Joyce. Then 
with cutting humor, he brings to light the follies and inconsist- 
encies committed by careful critics like Ogden, I. A. Richards, Al- 
len Tate, and Herbert Read. All of them bow before the shrine of 


confusion. They are all doctors of unintelligibility. When they | 


disagree—and they disagree frequently on a number of issues— 
they disagree because they don’t know what they are talking / 
about.)“I do not see what to do with the whole tribe,” Mr. East- 
man concludes, “but bundle them into a well-rooted ship -~ 
shove them out to sea.” 

Everywhere, Mr. Eastman contends, is evident the growing 
split in function between science and poetic literature. Where our 
forebears turned to poetry for guidance and solace, we consult the 
psychologist, the nerve-specialist, the professor of education, or 
the economist. ( It is not enough to know “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world”; the modern mind wants to arrive 
at the truth.) And yet was it not Mr. Eastman who declared that 
intellectual truth is not the province of poetry, that it is purely 
an enrichment of experience, a heightening of consciousness? While 
the Paviovs and the Freuds and the Einsteins give us knowledge of 
a kind that cannot be found in books of poetry, surely it does not 
follow that “the poets have ceased to try to tell us anything about 
life—because they have gradually and fully been compelled to 
realize that as poets they don’t know anything about life. That 
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is not their business.” But this, as will be seen later, conflicts 
sharply with Mr. Eastman’s whole conception of poetry. 
What Mr. Eastman is saying is that literature must not pretend 
f it is communicating knowledge of a superior kind. Organized , 
knowledge, accurate, tested knowledge of reality—that is the prov-_ 
ince of science./ What, then, is to be the relation between poetry 
and science? Dismissing most of the definitions given in the past 
as mystical, vague, and disjointed, he tells us that poetry applies 
to something universal in our nature. Though he had once main- 
tained that poetry like beauty was indefinable, he now calls it 
absurd to refrain from attempting a definition, lest the special 
quality of poetry be destroyed. What Mr. Eastman wishes to 
add as a strikingly new element is an interpretation of poetry 
based on the science of psychology. Psychology is the talisman 
against error, the beacon to light us in the environing conceptual 
darkness, the Ariadne-thread to guide us through the labyrinth of 
definition. Poetry, unlike science, attempts to suggest the in- 
herent experience and to increase our consciousness of that 
experience. All that it seeks to do is to communicate intensi- 
fied experience. “Poetic speech is not so much an art as a natural 
material in which artists may work. And the material is life 
itself, in so far as words can assist in making conscious or com- 
municating it.” Thus we have the curious contradiction: poets 
know nothing about life, but the material in which they work is 
life itself. It is difficult to see how the poet can master a material 
about which he is supposed to know nothing. 

Mr. Eastman tries to resolve the contradiction by advancing 
the theory that life is more than adaptation, more than avoidance 
of pain or death; it is a dynamic and positive search for more of 
life. Sensations condition our behavior, but we also initiate actions 
in order to gain more sensations. This energetic interest in living 
for its own sake constitutes the foundation of Mr. Eastman’s 
system of esthetics. For if it be true, then conscious experience 
itself is desirable, and the more of it we get the better. And 
what is art but a deliberate attempt to bring things to conscious- 
ness? Now bodily or nervous discharges are brought into vivid 
consciousness only when there is a blockage or tension in the nerve 
centers. Hence art develops a technique of awakening a tension 
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and impeding its resolution. It does this in order to make us in- 
tensely conscious of the experience, no matter what it may be. 
Such a solution, Mr. Eastman assures us, reduces to utter non- 
sense the utterances of learned critics on the subject. Art does 
not reconcile conflicting impulses; it is not a therapeutic. Nor 
does it transform reality into something higher and nobler: it is 
not magic. Its universal character resides in creating an increased 
consciousness.” 

Since science ignores the experienced quality of things, poetry 
can take over neither the generalizations nor the terminology of 
science. It cannot feed on electrons and protons, on reflexes and 
chromosomes. Science universalizes the relations of things and 
phenomena, while literature clings to the individual experience. 
For this reason he scoffs at Mr. Krutch’s theory that scientific 
knowledge has led civilization to an impasse. Though the rapid 
growth of scientific knowledge makes emotional adjustments nec- 
essary, it does not lead to despair. An exact and thorough knowl- 
edge of how the world is constructed, cannot darken life for those 





*Since this purports to be a scientific solution of a crucial problem in esthetics, 
it is worth pausing briefly to show that Mr. Eastman’s position is shot through 
with difficulties and contradictions. Highly questionable, from a psychological 
point of view, is his analysis of consciousness and its relation to esthetic theory. 
He fails to explain what the psychological foundations of art are. The problem 
is left hanging in mid-air—though as usual with the irritating implication that 
all others who have written on the subject of esthetics (and their name is 
legion) were deluded or grossly mistaken. Presumably, Mr. Eastman has said 
the last word about the interior causes of consciousness. If so, he has failed to 
ask, or provide an answer for, a number of embarrassing questions. What, one 
has a right to ask, distinguishes the scientific or practical from the esthetic con- 
sciousness? Are they one and the same thing? When one is absorbed in puzzling 
out a mathematical problem, is the heightened consciousness that arises as the 
result of temporary blockage of a nature similar to the heightened consciousness 
induced by the poetic metaphor? Secondly, is consciousness a rare and precious 
by-product of a condition of stasis? If so, then Mr. Eastman is himself indulging 
in a bold but ambiguous figure of speech. For where does the blockage take 
place? What is blocked, what tes as the effectual cause? If Mr. Eastman 
replies that the blockage takes place in consciousness, then he is assuming what 
he originally set out to prove—namely, the existence of consciousness itself. 
Thirdly, he does not define consciousness, though he does seem to set up an 
opposition that is psychologically untenable between nature and the mind. As 
presented by Mr. Eastman, the whole conception of nerve-current blockage as 
the source of increased consciousness, is full of inconsistencies. Finally, can there 
be such a thing as the cultivation of consciousness for its own sake? Mr. East- 
man is confused on this point. The esthetic response involves not only a height- 
ening of consciousness; it is also a state of empathetic participation, in which 
the organism is stimulated and actively adapts itself to the esthetic object. 
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who enjoy being in it. “It is not true that ‘lyric fight’ is impossible 
in a world of metabolism and hormones, repressions and com- 
plexes. It is just in this world that all lyric flights have taker. 
place. But it is true that lyric flight is impossible in a language of 
metabo.ism and hormones, repressions and complexes.” Poetry, 
Mr. Eastman declares, portrays the world as man discovers it, 
“science as he must view it in order to make it over as he would 
like to have it”. This statement, however, when reversed, makes 
even better sense. For science reports the world as man finds it, 
while poetry represents the perennial effort of man to shape it 
closer to the heart’s desire. Not only that, but the tang of ex- 
perience is not peculiar to poetry; it is also an-important and in- 
dispensable part of the scientific approach. The scientist does not 
study the world abstractly in terms of equations and formulas and 
statistics. True, he seeks to eliminate distorting subjective ele- 
ments, but he cannot help relying on “common sense”, on the re- 
port of his senses, the testimony of his eyes and ears and probing 
intelligence. Scientific exploration is fundamentally as much a 
direct experience as the poetic experience. Instrumental verifi- 
cation and generalization are but an extension of a number of par- 
ticular sensory experiences. Thus science, too, begins with the 
particular. Moreover, though poetry cannot very well employ the 
abstract technical language of science, does it follow that it will 
therefore remain impervious to the contributions and discoveries 
of science? Once science succeeds in building for us a new uni- 
verse, with different dimensions and functions and relations, then 
the poet too begins to behold and live in a new universe and makes 
the necessary physical, mental, and emotional adjustments. To 
that extent, the scientific universe becomes real for the poet. Scien- 
tific thought, after all, contributes its share of knowledge to the 
contemporary world. It does not dwell in a separate air-tight 
apartment. Poetry and science do not conflict. They have dif- 
ferent methods and aims, but they also possess much in common. 

From the above, it is evident that Mr. Eastman does on occa- 
sion indulge in casuistry. On the one hand, he is inclined to dis- 
miss poetry as a form of play, childlike, life-nourishing but 
divorced from intellectual truth or knowledge about life; on the 
other hand, he wishes to save poetry from utter extinction by 
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assigning to it the function of heightening consciousness. To 
strengthen his position, he will concede that science does not ex- 
plain the intrinsic nature of things. Scientific theories are not an 
adequate explanation of reality; they merely provide a perspec- 
tive. All of reality a man will ever know is what his immediate 
sensations give him. Science presents a portrait of nature that is 
convenient, but not necessarily real. It is the poet who dwells at 
the center of reality. He concentrates on the sweetness of sugar 
and is content to let the chemical formula go. He is interested in 
experiencing things, not in making adjustments to them. 

Mr. Eastman makes the distinction in order to demonstrate 
that poetry has not lost everything as the result of the increasing 
division of labor. It has simply lost the conviction that it is the — 
mouthpiece of universal truth. But the fundamental opposition 
between poetry and science still remains. “Poetry is compelled by 
its very nature to yield up to science the task of interpreting ex- 
perience, of finding out what we call truth, of giving men reliable 
guidance in the conduct of their lives.” Poetry will not interpret 
life or reveal truth or save mankind. The only crumb of con- 
solation he will throw to the man of letters is the right to interpret 
the conjectural universe, to explore the vast realm of ignorance. 
There the poet can profess to discover higher and eternal truths 
without fear of contradiction by science. The poet is sovereign 
in the kingdom of ignorance and conjecture because science has 
not yet succeeded in conquering it. Mr. Eastman, therefore, de- 
fines literary truth “as a truth which is either uncertain or com- 
paratively uncertain”. As science develops, the man of letters 
will have increasingly fewer opportunities of delivering sound 
judgments about life. 

Probably because The Literary Mind is a collection of essays 
written at various times and for different reasons, it contains many 
glaring contradictions. These contradictions are especially inex- 
cusable in one who is pleading so eloquently for verifiable knowl- 
edge, the scientific method, clear thinking, and truth-speaking. To 
labor the point once more, Mr. Eastman has told us that poetry . 

‘ does not have the power of conveying truth. It cannot employ the 
concepts and, least of all, the language of science. It is rapidly 
being discarded as a source of knowledge about reality. But ideas 
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can be savored and relished for their own sake. This distinction 
fits in admirably with Mr. Eastman’s conception of poetry as a 
manifestation of the instinctive play-impulse. Unfortunately it 
plunges him into difficulties from which he cannot easily extricate 
himself. The expression of ideas without the force of conviction, — 
the belief that they represent the truth, is after all without much 
value. Hence truth must be brought back. And how can truth 
be brought back if not by having the poet kneel at the feet of 
science? First, Mr. Eastman asserts that science is taking over 
many of the functions formerly served by literature, and then he 
virtually admits that the poet can master science and that it will 
enrich him. Finally, Mr. Eastman asserts that if the poet wishes 
to speak the truth—evidently he can speak the truth—he must 
make his own some systematised body of knowledge. Not much 
is gained in clarity or understanding by a statement such as the 
following: “Poetry cannot be the criticism of life, but she can be 
the life of criticism. She is not the breath and finer spirit of knowl- 
edge, but she can breathe a finer spirit into knowledge.” 


III. 


Of a somewhat different order from The Literary Mind are the 
two recent books, Artists in Uniform and Art and the Life of 
Action. The former book was born of a profound mental struggle. 
Mr. Eastman was naturally reluctant to attack the policies of a 
country, Russia, which in some ways embodied the ideals he had 
fought for. But the democratic leaven in his blood, the soul of the 






rebel who is against all arbitrary authority by whatever name it ~** 


calls itself and in whatever cause it is ostensibly employed, de- 
termined his decision. He would speak the truth, he would voice 
his innermost convictions. Above political orthodoxy and party 
loyalty comes the pure integrity of mind. And his words acquire 
a sharper edge, a more impressive validity, from the fact that they 
are written out of a kind of inner necessity. He will not surrender 
the right to examine every problem freely and from all sides. Con- 
secration, he declares, is not enough nor loftiness of intention; 
both must be sustained by vigorous, honest thinking. Only by 
frank criticism, freedom of discussion, and scientific thinking can 
the world be saved, if at all. What infuriates him in the present 












































telling point that the excesses of the present Stalin regime are not 
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Russian dictatorship is its brutal suppression of the creative life. 

e Soviet bureaucracy, he charges, has converted writers into 
soldiers in uniform, whose duty is not to reason why but to write 
at the dictation of the party powers. Mr. Eastman makes the 


in conformity with Marxism. Only after Lenin’s death was art 
systematically muzzled and strangulated with every instrument of 
oppression that the dictatorship could command. What happened 
as a result was that by 1930 the only writers and artists left in 
Russia were “a few sincere fanatics and a horde of unexampled 
experts in bootlick, blackmail and blatherskite”. Mr. Eastman’s 
indictment is based on a conception of esthetics wholly alien to 
Marxist bureaucrats. Creative art, if it is to function freely and 
harmoniously, must possess some measure of autonomy. The 
artist must be allowed to speak in his own idiom, without let or 
hindrance, on subjects of his own choosing and within the gen- 
eral sphere of his interests. Great art cannot be produced “with- 
out the integrated codperation of the artist’s whole personality. 
That at least, so far as my experience goes, is one unquestionable 
truth to be found in the field of esthetics.” 

Mr. Eastman’s position is somewhat similar to that advanced 
by Trotsky, for whom he has high admiration as a critic and 
theoretician and of whom he has written a short biography. In the 
chapter, “The Marxian Aesthetics”, Mr. Eastman shows what 
lamentable conclusions spring from the Marxian system of meta- 
physics. Human nature, he argues, is profoundly more than “a 
mere function of the evolution of economic forces”. Human 
beings, under whatever utopian society that may be established, 
do not wish to lose their identity. They desire to have their in- 
dividuality affirmed and enriched. Individualism is not to be 
wiped out by decree, for it is a vital expression of human nature. 
Changed industrial relations will not alter the hereditary nature 
of man. Not to realize that, he insists, is the essence of utopian- 
ism. All this has a close bearing on art which he defines as “re- 
creation, venture, life itself, a casting of new lights on life”. 

Art and the Life of Action develops the same general thesis: art 
is running a great danger from the slogans, now zealously 
preached in Germany and Russia, that it is political and purposive; 
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in short, that it is a conscious and deliberate weapon of propa- 
ganda. The immediate value of art caf be realized, however, only 
by suspending the tendency to practical action. Men love art 
regardless of the attitudes it may inculcate. He stresses once more 
the opposition between poetic diction and scientific discourse; he 
labels the science of esthetics as sterile; estheticians, he impolitely 
reiterates, do not know what they are talking about; science will 
gradually assume many of the functions of literature. And he 
denies again that art can be based upon science. All that the 
artist can legitimately do is to cherish consciousness. A distinction 
is drawn between making conscious and fulfilling an action. The 
heightened consciousness that art arouses may be employed in a 
number of different ways, but it is not identical with these uses. 
The artists, he believes, “have no general greatness except in the 
deepness of their plunge, or copiousness of their grasp of human 


experience”.” 


IV. 


_ The sum and substance of Mr. Eastman’s central thesis is neither 
new nor profound. What he is saying amounts to no more than 
a restatement of the fundamental differences separating literature 
from science. Science is accurate, verifiable knowledge; literature 
is not. Literature has lost the power of guiding men in affairs of 
conduct. All this is not as startling as it seems at first. When was 
literature ever regarded as knowledge pure and simple, as a sub- 
stitute for practical action? Only when poetry was religion did 
men heed its voice as prophetic and compelling, but it was the 
religious element that exerted this power, not the esthetic or 
literary. Once letters and religion were divorced, the importance 
of literature as practical knowledge rapidly declined and eventually 
disappeared. Only when a writer expressed the religious or ethical 
sentiments prevailing at any time was he read and admired. And 
he was read and admired not because he imposed a superior kind 
of knowledge but because he made articulate and available the 
knowledge, the ideas, and emotional attitudes of his age. 


"Since we are concerned primarily with Mr. Eastman’s contributions as a 
critic, a review of his other books and pamphlets on politics—Since Lenin Died, 
and Marx and Lenin, the Science of Revolution—has been omitted. 
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Now Mr. Eastman’s books are an indictment not only of poetry 
but of the literary mind. But if the poetic “masterpieces” of the 
past were grounded on error and confusion, why were they so 
eagerly read and preserved? Purely as an enrichment of ex- 
perience, a heightening of consciousness? That does not tell the 
whole story. A literary work is accepted and preserved because it 
embodies many of the cultural or ideological elements which an 
age regards as precious and worthy of perpetuation. Mr. East- 
man’s indictment of the literary mind would therefore logically 
include an indictment of the contemporary minds that yield to 
its influence. 

Judged empirically, the theoretical validity of Mr. Eastman’s . 
arguments seems weak and vulnerable. Experience disproves 
them. And if the theoretical foundation is false, then his whole 
system falls largely to the ground. Whatever Mr. Eastman may 
say in rebuttal, we know that many books have been for us a 
source of luminous wisdom and moral guidance. Right or wrong, 
scientific or pseudo-scientific, the thoughts and feelings and dreams 
and hopes and visions of various creative minds have helped us 
immeasurably in times of emotional stress and need, as no work on 
the Gestalt theory could. We recall with reverence and affection 
the work of Emerson and Thoreau and Whitman and Shelley and 
what they once meant to us, how they shaped our minds, gave us 
faith and courage and our lives a meaning, a certain nobility and 
exaltation. Their conclusions may not always have been sound 
and scientifically certificated, but they reached our emotions, co- 
Srdinated our confused impulses and aspirations at the time and 
imposed a pattern on our lives and minds as no science could then 
have done. The burden of evidence would indicate that Mr. East- 
man’s delimitations are as narrow and dogmatic as those set up 
by the academic critics he pretends to despise. He leaves litera- 
ture too little room to turn in, he gives it too little credit for what 
it actually has accomplished and does accomplish. 

Mr. Eastman has grappled courageously with the complicated 
problem of the relation between literature and science, but he has 
but by no means solved it. His insistence on the division of labor 
between letters and science, his careful analysis of the separate 
and special function each serves, is illuminating, but not altogether 
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convincing. If science conveys knowledge about the world and 
literature communicates the immediate experience, it is obvious 
that the division between the two is only an abstraction, a con- 
venient fiction. Scientific knowledge, once it is assimilated by the 
cultural blood-stream, is bound .o enter into every experience of 
the poet. Science is a part of the universe we live in and in- 
evitably conditions our attitude to things as well as our habits of 
thought. 

There are other salient flaws in the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Eastman. Literature is more than the communication of a partic- 
ular experience. It does more than suggest the fragrance of 
earth in spring, the spires of a cathedral etched against a sky of 
pearl, the silver glint and graceful swerve of pigeons in flight, the 
scent of lilacs and honeysuckle, the ache of frustrated passion and 
the joy of achieved desire—it does more than point out these 
concrete experiences in isolation. Like science, it sets them within 
a framework of values that gives them meaning, order, and co- 
herence. Art by its nature is selective and therefore interpretive. 
To deny it that function, as Mr. Eastman does, is to fall, by im- 
plication at least, into the camp of the Croceans who assert that 
all expression of whatever kind is art. Now the interpretations 
imposed by the insight and imagination of a writer may not be 
valid; they may not correspond with the reality that we know, the 
reality that science has bodied forth. But if they are wrong, they 
will perish ultimately of their own inadequacy, in the same way 
that a scientific hypothesis is discarded once it is found wanting. 
These literary interpretations will not survive, because in the long 
run art that is not suited to a changing and complex reality, that 
does not satisfy the fundamental needs of men, is a poor and 
perishable art. Writers are not superior to scientists; they are not 
masters of experience or esthetic engineers of the universe. But 
they do face the precarious human situation in the light of avail- 
able knowledge and attempt to give their response, their solution 
in terms of what they feel and see and know. It can only do harm 
to pit science and literature against each other in unnatural rivalry. 
For life can be apprehended both scientifically and esthetically, 
and there is no conflict between these two methods of envisioning 
the world. 
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COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


Fiux or Trwe in LireraTure 


Time-test for reading this essay: 
Numbskulls—3z minutes. 
Worth-while Readers—1 hour, 47 minutes, 23 seconds. 


—Apologies to very popular magazines which efficiently supply this irrele- 
vant data for very busy readers. 


E have all complacently at one time or another announced 

ourselves guilty of taking or finding time. And since find- 
ing was keeping, we proceeded to keep the time in question, even 
going so far as to distract it, to pass or spend it. Nor have we 
shuddered to confess that finally we wasted, stole, marked, beat, 
and even killed time. We needed no Baudelaire to remind us 
that “the slaying of the monster Time is the most ordinary occu- 
pation of man”. We have put time off and on; we have stated it 
gone or due; we have measured it high, and even had the au- 
dacity to consider ourselves on time. With Mrs. Hugh Bell and 
Arthur Cecil, we have even agreed to declare that “Time is 
Money”. 

It suggests itself that this cocky familiarity with time arises 
from the philosophical conception of time as absolute. There were 
certain philosophers, such as Parmenides and Philo, who chose to 
emphasize the “endless duration of eternity”, the permanence of 
the ultimate reality. This attitude toward eternity came to be 
applied to time itself which was, according to Plato, an image of 
eternity. With Newton’s Principia (1686-7) absolute time was 
defined as “true mathematical time unrelated to anything external”. 
This “conceptual absolute uniformly flowing Time” was the real 
thing; we could be certain it existed; we could be sure of slaying 
something objectively real when we killed it. Later on, Spinoza 
and Santayana made the attempt to “contemplate objects under 
the form of eternity”. If they contrasted time with eternity, it 
was the latter they emphasized as real, and the concept of eternity 
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often leaked over to the concept of time as real, absolute, objective. 
For Spaulding, today, time is absolute and “subsists whether any- 
thing exists in it or not”. 

This kind of Time was of course a simple, effective literary in- 
gredient. Because of it, the classical unity of time could be more 
or less enforced. And with that conception in mind, people could 
mouth the maxim, “Time is the wisest thing in the world be- 
cause it produces all knowledge; but there is nothing more fool- 
ish than Time which never retains anything very long.” These 
people knew Time well; he was a manageable fellow. If they 
ever stopped for a moment to Consider that time was not so steady 
as they had thought, they would merely with Ovid endow him with 
a gnawing tooth and leave him, not themselves, in pain. Petrarch 
took advantage of this absolute conception to ask Time to obtain 
some revenge for him; but when he refused to do his bidding 
Petrarch sneakily observed that Time owned an ember with which 
he knew how to cheat. In the seventeenth century Time assumed 
a shape even more definite and absolute. To Aurelean Townshend 
he was an “aged man that mows these fields”; to William Browne 
he was possessed of a dart which frequently made for some very 
good poetry. Among the romantics this concept was always an 
easy means of rounding out a line. Coleridge was so good as to 
give Time a wild harp; and Shelley thought of himself as mounting 
the steps of an objective absolute called Time. A pinch of Time, 
capitalized, sprinkled here and there, was always a good romantic 
recipe. Browning later on, when he sputtered out, 


Fool! all that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall 


was again reverting to the philosophy that applied the attributes 
of eternity to Time. To Carlyle, Time was a set of underwear 
that was better off than on. He had begun to sense that Time 
might hide eternity. Some years later Robert Pollick in The 
Course of Time sang with perfect impunity time born and gone. 
As recently as 1927, Kahlil Gibran could compare time “undivided 
and paceless” with love. 

They were sure of time, these writers. They knew what he 
wore, how he looked, what he carried in his hand; they could: 
cajole him, and then he would sit prettily on a verse. But it is 
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doubtful whether they ever thought very seriously about time. 
All of us who meditate on the second-hand of a watch; who cross 
an ocean and realize the arbitrary nature of time, who contem- 
plate the spheres and clepsydras, the sun-dials and horologes, the 
clocks with their inscriptions to the effect that time passes, must 
conclude that time cannot be so easily pigeon-holed. The gnawing 
tooth of time begins to hurt us. Time may still be an objective 
reality that mows a field but the mowing itself, the passage, is 
more important than objective time. With Cicero, there have been 
some writers who have agreed that “difficile est Tempus definire”, 
some writers who have mocked that complacent exactitude of Mil- 
ham when he states that “it is at the Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington, D.C., that time is determined with extreme accuracy and 
distributed over the whole country east of the Rocky Mountains.” 
Among the Greeks, Chronos was a being who begat and devoured 
children. Among the writers who stopped to consider time and 
wonder at its passage, time was still something objective divided 
into three parts, past, present and future; but it had a distressing 
attribute: it passed. James W. Benson in his Time and Time- 
Tellers well defines this concept. 


Time is naturally divided into three most unequal parts,— 

whereof the Past includes all that has happened until now 

.; the Present is but a moment, expended in a breath, the 
Future is, as the Past,—“a wide unbounded prospect,’ 


This attitude may be called one that asserts the discontinuous pas- 
sage of time. Time is important because it passes; and it passes 
in discrete instants, each of which may be demarked from the 
next. In most cases this time is still counted absolute: it exists 
apart from all else; but it passes. 

Threefold is of Time the tread; 

Lingering comes the future pacing hither; 

-like is the now gone thither; 

Stands the past aye moveless foot and head. 
This is the theme which, with variations, has been repeated from 
Biblical days to the present by men who have stopped to think 
fairly seriously about time. In the Old Testament “time is ever- 
flowing and never stays; it is a vessel charged with birth and 
death; it has a ‘before’ and ‘after,’ a ‘will be’ and a ‘was’” So in 
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the Koran, with order, but with incessant movement, “He maketh 
the night to follow the day, and He maketh the day to follow 
the night.” Thus too did Roger Bacon’s Brazen Head proclaim; 
“Time is,—Time was;—Time’s past!” Shakespeare observed the 
same condition when he wrote 


Time is a very bankrupt—- 
Nay he’s a thief too; have you not heard men say 
That time comes stealing on by night and day? 
Shelley’s Prometheus sits down to “talk of time and change as the 
world ebbs and flows”. Matthew Arnold called time a river and 
conceived it as divided into three parts. More recently, in L. A. H. 
Dickinson’s play, the only joke that never gets a laugh is “Time 
flies. Time ought to take a commission in the Flying Corps.” And 
Moody says, 
From deep to deep she varies pace 
And while she comes is gone. 
Ralph Hodgson beseeches a time that lived “last week in Babylon, 
last night in Rome” to put up his caravan just for one day. 


We need no more instances to prove that writers have stated the 
fact that time flies. Behind their belief that time was an objective 
phenomenon, which passed discontinuously, were the statements 
of many philosophers from Buddha to Boodin. The Buddhistic © 
doctrines were all a means of escape from the flux of time. Her- 
aclitus of Miletus proposed the famous river into which no one 
could step twice. Plato’s doctrine was a cross between those of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. He distinguishes “simultaneous ex- 
istence going through futurity, presentness and pastness”. Time 
is an image of eternity, but also “a moving image of eternity”. 
The twentieth century Mackenzie likewise states that “change is 
the concrete fact of which time is the formal order”. For Aristotle 
time was inextricably connected with change. For the Stoic the 
universe is “a rhythm of cycles” in which time is motion. And 
Augustine also writes that “the present hour passeth away in 
flying particles”. It is not one of the consolations that Boethius 
sees that “the now . . . that flies away makes Time.” Thus Marcus 
Aurelius meditates :: 
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Time is like a river made up of events which happen, and a 
violent stream; for as soon as a thing has been, it is carried 
away, and another comes in its place, and this will be carried 
away too. 4 

For Aquinas, time is succession. Though Locke adds another idea 

to this conception, one to be later examined, he too sees time as 

duration set out by measures. One of the reasons for the vanity 
of existence to Schopenhauer was “the ever-passing present mo- 
ment”, in time which “is that in which all things pass away”. In- 
deed, one of his twenty-eight propositions concerning time is that 

“Time has no permanence, but passes away as soon as it is there”, 

Another is that “Time has three divisions: the past, the present, 

and the future”. The combination of these two propositions gives 

us the doctrine of the discontinuous passage of time from past to 
present to future, each division clearly marked off from the next. 

With Lotze, Wundt, and Renouvier time'is an objective “ever- 

changing present”. Today one philosopher after another states 

this belief. We have but to name them: Whitehead, Bosanquet, 

William James, Hartley Alexander, Charles Nordmann, Emile 

Borel, Boodin—For them all time and change are bound together; - 

they may disagree in regard to other aspects of time, but they are 

one in recognizing that time is a “perpetual perishing”. 


II. 


In literature this concept was expressed with three different at- 
titudes according to the disposition of the writer and his epoch. 
Some writers hated time and its ravages; others worshipped it 
for its powers to heal; still others sought to grasp the hour before 
it slipped away. In each instance the attitude was occasioned 
by time’s incessant passing. 

Among those who hated the ravages of an anthropomorphic 
time was Horace whose emblem, Tempus, edax rerum tuque in- 
vidiosa vetustas, clever time-keepers inscribed on their clocks. 
Unlike Ovid, Horace himself felt the gnawing of that tooth. 


Petrarch too rebelled against the “days wind-swift”, and wept ~ 


“Alas! that Time is fled, that time is ended.” Nor can one forget 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus who implores, “Stand still, you ever- 
moving spheres of Heaven, that time may cease and midnight 
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_ pever come”. It was Baudelaire who longed for the land of Cock- 
aigne where “slower hours contain more thoughts, where the 
clocks strike the hours of happiness with a more profound and 
significant solemnity”. Recall also the Eternal Urger of Hardy’s 
Dynasts, “pressing change on change”. Dunsany’s time wrought 
by its passage the overthrow of “the city of the gods, Sardathrion”. 


A few twentieth century writers have bemoaned in the same — 


manner. In Elizabeth Robins’ Time is Whispering, “the passage 
of the years had left their graver mark”. Conrad Seiler in his 
play, Time Will Tei!, reminds us mournfully that 


Time waits for no man 
Time waits for none. 
On the other hand, some writers have benignly accepted the 
passage of time because of its healing powers. Christina Rossetti 
bids us 


Hope, hope! old Time flies fast upon his way. 
And soon will cease the night, and soon will dawn the day. 


There is a group of nineteenth century English and American 
writers who are content with time’s passing. Curiously, the age 
and the writer reveal themselves by their attitudes to time. In 
1845 Douglas Jerrold’s Time Works Wonders marked the happy 
reunions brought about for lovers by time’s changes. The same 
marvel is recorded in John Courtney’s Time Tries All (1848). 
After twenty-five years, Lillie and Creigelthorpe are joined at last 
in Anne Marsh-Calswell’s novel, Time the Avenger (1851). In- 
nocence thought guilt gains its true status by the passage of time 


in Henry Leslie’s play (1867). Time tries and deepens love in. 


F. E. M. Notley’s novel, Time Shall Try (1878). Twenty-three 
years clear up the difficulties about a forgery and secret marriage 
in Herbert Garner’s Time Will Tell (1882). Elbert Hubbard of 
course sees Time and Chance as opportunities for benign miracles 
in the life of John Brown. Arnold Bennett’s attitude to time is 
that it is essentially good, because by its passage the three di- 
mensions of human life are revealed. “Through an infinite num- 
ber of infinitesimal changes” wrought by time, he can make the 
five towns live in all their breadth and depth. More recently, 
Leonard Merrick in Time, the Humorist, shows how benignly 
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ironic the effects of time’s passing can be. For in his story, the 
stupid wife of a brilliant critic becomes a popular playwright. 
Even the twentieth century has its Victorian reverberations. 
Arthur Henry lauds time for bringing back old loves, in Time 
(1924). William Everett Cram, in his essays about farming, sinks 
back pleased because though time rises and falls, it always rises 
again, and is of course good for the growth of vegetables. The 
Soviet attitude is clearly sketched in Valentine Kataev’s novel, 
Time, Forward! (1933) in which the tempos of work, the ticking 
of the clock, make possible the race for industrial advancement. 

There is a third division of writers on this subject who neither 
reject nor accept time, but who, observing that it passes, determined 
to seize each moment and derive from it all the richness it can 
offer. Such a carpe diem philosophy is, of course, proposed in 
Herrick’s “Gather ye rosebuds”, where rosebuds may be identi- 
fied with instants. In her diary Christina Rossetti reminds us 
that “Time is short and swift and never returns” and that there- 
fore we should redeem time. Again: “Time is shortening; soul, 
fulfill thy week: Short is time”. It was the same acknowledgment 
of the flux of time, that led Walter Pater to his philosophy of art 
for art’s sake. Since each instant flies, we must grasp each 
moment for that moment’s sake. Pater rightly feared that this 
philosophy might lead the younger generation to commit a num- 
ber of follies in their efforts to gather every rosebud that came 
their way. Henry Van Dyke expresses the same attitude when, 
writing of the sun-dial at Wells College, he says: 


The Shadow by my fingers cast 

Divides the future from the past: .. . 

One hour alone is in thy hands,— 

The NOW on which the shadow stands. 
Aldous Huxley chooses the Carpe Noctem aspect of this idea when 
he writes, “There is no future, there is no past, No roots, nor 
fruits, but momentary flowers.” 

A few writers could neither accept nor reject the benignity or 
malignity of time’s passing, nor could they erect a philosophy 
upon the fact that time flies. In order to escape from the flux 
of time, they turned to fantasy. Thus we get our friends Peter 
Pan and Martin, boys who being dream boys could withstand the 
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flood of time, and remain forever young. In Barrie’s Neverland 
there is no necessity for Peter to have a sense of time, for “Peter 
is ever so old, but he is really always the same age”. So in 
Martin’s vision in Christopher Morley’s Thunder om the Left, 
Martin alone stands still against the sluice of time. 

There was another way of cheating time, a less fantastic, more 
absorbing way. For instead of blinding their eyes in fantasies, 
writers began to perceive that one hour could really be a minute 
or a year according to the way in which you felt when you ex- 
perienced that hour. This doctrine of the subjectivity of time 
also finds a basis in philosophy. From Lucretius to Pringle- 
Pattison there have been philosophers who have either given the 
cue or the endorsement to literary statements concerning time’s 
subjectivity. 

Lucretius expressed the idea of time as percept rather than as 
concept in his De Rerum Natura when he wrote: 

Time of itself is Nothing, but from Thought 
Receives its Rise; 
To Augustine, time was similarly measured by the soul. “There is 
a present of things present in immediate perception, a present of 
things past in memory and a present of things future in expectation 
or imagination.” We begin to see the working of the terms, 
memory and anticipation, rather than the objective before-and- 
after relationship in this subjective toward time. 

Descartes also considered time as a mode of thinking. Augus- 
tine’s idea recurs with Hobbe’s statement that “the present only 
has a being in nature; things past have a being in memory only; 
but things to come have no being at all, the future being but a 
fiction of the mind”. Locke it was who first suggested the con- 
trast between the objective and subjective definitions of time. He 
asserted that through the idea of succession in the mind, time is 
perceived. La Place’s definition of time resembles that of Locke: 
“Time is to us the impression left upon our memory by a series of 
events whose existence we know te have been successive.” Con- 
dillac’s words are again suggestive of Locke when he states that 
“each one judges of it [duration] by the succession of his ideas.” 
In the eighteenth century Berkeley continued with the idea of 
time’s “being nothing abstracted from the succession of ideas in 
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our minds.” Berkeley also gives expression to the notion that 
time differs “in the same man according to whether he is pleased 
or pained.” Hume reiterates Locke and Berkeley when he defines 
time as arising from our “succession of ideas and impressions.” 
A repetition of Berkeley’s notion of time’s expanding or contract- 
ing with the condition of the perceiver appears in Swedenborg. To 
Kant time was “the form of our internal intuition”, and so its 
reality was purely subjective. It cannot exist without a perceiv- 
ing consciousness. Kant’s subjectivist attitude was developed by 
Teichmuller. 

Thus the idea grows. From the late nineteenth century to the 
present year one philosopher after another has expressed himself 
an adherent of the idea of the subjectivity of time. Reflection, 
memory, anticipation create the idea of time. In that point we 
find the galaxy agreed; a galaxy including Shadworth Hodgson, 
Alfred H. Lloyd, R. A. P. Rogers, Gaston Rageot. A school of 
these psychological metaphysicists is headed by Gentile. And 
thus speaks the great exponent of the subjectivity of time, Henri 
Bergson: “As regards the psychical life unfolding beneath the 
symbols which conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of.” And the others who see time, not as a dis- 


continuous stream divided into past, present and future, but as a 


malleable percept that owes its existence and its duration to a 
perceiving consciousness, are legion. They include such philos- 
ophers as Pierre Janet, Norman Kemp Smith, McTaggart, Bos- 
anquet, Pringle-Pattison, Guyau, and numbers of others. Only 
last year Richard T. Cox went so far as to say that “we can assign 
some events to either the past or future, as we please.” 


Ill. 


It is not the intent of this article to prove that a definite causal 
relationship exists between concepts as expressed in philosophy 
and literature. Ideas have a curious way of floating about, and 
writers in the literary world may often seize them before they 
have been masticated by the philosophers. If the relationship is 
not causal, it is nevertheless often parallel. And we see the idea 
of the subjectivity of time expressed by writers who were troubled 


with time’s incessant flow, and who escaped from the terror of that . 
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idea by surmounting time and proving themselves its masters. 
About 600 A.D. Gregory of Tours told the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus who slept for three hundred and seventy-two 
years, a subjective sleep in which they dreamed time away, a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep. And it was Frederick II’s Boniface who in one 
day lived forty years, was translated to Asia, became a warrior 
and founded a kingdom. Let us not forget, too, that Mohammed 
had 90,000 conversations with God while he washed his hands. 
So the mind vanquishes time. 

But it is not a series of marvels that the later writers related. 
They carried this subjective conquest of time into the region of 
human possibility. It is a natural thing with Blake to “hold 
infinity in the palm of your hand And eternity in an hour”. Law- © 
rence Sterne in one of his Shandyish digressions shows that he 
knows his Locke when he reminds the reader “that the notion of 
duration . . . is got merely from the train and succession of our 
ideas.” Thus it is entirely plausible that the two hours and ten 
minutes since Dr. Slop and Obadiah arrived seem almost an age 
to Tristram’s father. “Like the images in the inside of a lanthorn 
turned round by the heat of a candle” do Sterne’s ideas succeed one 
another, and is his notion of time accordingly determined. 

The nineteenth century approaches the problem by returning, 
with Washington Irving, to Gregory of Tours. “Rip’s story was 
soon told, for the whole twenty years had been to him but as one 
night.” Irving himself refers us to a similar tale about the Em- 
peror Frederick der Rothbart. Not only sleep, but drugs had 
the power, especially among the romantics, of destroying the 
reality of time. De Quincey felt this when he confessed, “The 
sense of space, and in the end the sense of time were both power- 
fully affected . . . Sometimes I seemed to have lived a hundred 
years in one night; nay, sometimes had feelings representative of 
a duration far beyond the limits of any human experience.” Re- 
call the centuries for which De Quincey was compelled to live with 
the cursed crocodile. Baudelaire knew that a drug might be used 
to annihilate time. “If you would not feel the horrible burden of 
Time, you must be drunken without cease . . . Lest you be the 
martyrd salves of Time, intoxicate yourselves.” In his prose 
poem, The Double Chambre, he indicates that under the influence 
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of laudanum “minutes are no more; seconds are no more”; but © 
when the influence has been removed, the hideous monarch reigns 
again. In the Glass Vendor he expresses the possibility of finding 
“in one second an eternity of enjoyment”. Christina Rosetti 
knew the trick, too, when she sang “Time greatly short. O Time 
so briefly long.”; for it is we who contract and expand the mo- 
ments. In her diary she checks herself for saying “At length the 
sun rose. At length? Scarcely. The sun kept time, though I kept it 
not: the sun lagged not because I hurried.” But indeed it did. Her 
“At length” belies her. Byron was conscious of it too—for on one 
memorable occasion did he not register in a hotel as 99? Tenny- 
son knew the power of thought over time when he wrote of the 
country of the lotus eaters, “A land in which it seemed always 
afternoon.” For what is the lotus, but a form of laudanum? 
Longfellow, too, knew that a thousand years in our sight may be 
but as yesterday when it is past, for he retold Jacobus de Voragine’s 
tale of Felix, the monk who heard the lark and for one hundred 
years prayed while it seemed to him but as one day. So Hardy 
mocked time in his Human Shows: “You are nought but a thought 
without reality”, a thought that can be twisted to conform with our 
pleasures and pains. Nor should we forget Lewis Carroll’s mad 
hatter who had only to “whisper a hint to Time, and round went 
the clock in a twinkling”. Edward Bellamy used the Rip Van 
Winkle device to hurry time along one hundred years when, in 
Looking Backward, he made Julian West sleep the sleep of the 
subjective in his subterranean chamber. And who was the Con- 
necticut Yankee but a sleepier Rip Van Winkle when Mark Twain 
allowed him to drift out of time and sleep for thirteen centuries? 
Andreyev knew that the mind under the influence of life in prison 
would have a strange effect on time; for “the seventeen days 
passed as rapidly as a single day, filled with a single thought” to 
Michka the Tzigane. All of us know that the commonplace 
routine days fly breathlessly, whereas the days that are filled with 
novelty and richness are not days but centuries. Elbert Hubbard 
recognized the possibility of the soul’s traversing years in ten 
minutes when he wrote of John Brown’s fainting spell in Time 


and Chance. 
And the same idea has filtered through to our century. H. G. 
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Wells turns the idea to his own pseudo-scientific purposes when he 
writes in The New Accelerator of the precious phial that can 
“double time”; that can make a boy “an adult at eleven, middle- 
aged at twenty-five, and by thirty well on the road to senile decay”. 
He knew the device of the retarder too, which makes “everything 
in the world . . . seem to. . . go ever so many thousand times 
slower than it ever went before”. In the Bulpington of Blup he 
comprehended that when time is unperceived, it ceases. Again, in 
The Time Machine he states that “there is no difference between 
Time and any of the three dimensions of Space except that our 
consciousness moves along with it.” That our consciousness does 
not always move along with time, but frequently outstrips it, pull- 
ing it after it, until time itself flies quickly, is apparent in Am- 
brose Bierce’s story, In the Midst of Life. Peyton Farquhar, in 
the noose, ready for hanging, lives for ages and travels a whole day 
through water and forest until he reaches home; at that moment 
his neck is broken. Farquhar lived in reality for ages during that 
one moment; Spengler was conscious of this phenomenon when he 
wrote, “We create Time as an idea or notion and do not begin 
till much later to suspect that we ourselves are Time, inasmuch as 
we live.” In 1914 Morley Roberts in Time and Thomas Waring 
returned to the Locke and Sterne definition when he wrote, “Time 
is only the successive register of impressions.” For that reason 
Waring had a moment of pain that lasted “for long unmeasured 
eternities”. And as he anticipated death “there were hours im- 
measurably swift, and the next dragged as immeasurably slow”, 
according to the content of his consciousness. Like Theodore in 
the Bulpington of Blup, Katherine Mansfield knew how to anni- 
hilate time in a dream; knew how to toss at sea forever—at five 
o'clock. In 1920 Barrie’s Mary Rose expressed the possibility of 
thinking twenty-five years a single hour in which an “incompre- 
hensible jest” had been played. Similarly, Sacheverell Sitwell has 
demonstrated the possibility of living “All summer in a day”. 
Most modern poets know, as Hildegarde Flanner knows, how to 
“let the heart reverse Time’s sinister profile on the wall of night”. 
As Proust puts it, “The time which we have at our disposal every 
day is elastic; the passions that we feel expand it, those that we 
inspire contract it.” Marcel, like Rip, could sleep through in- 
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finity in an instant. The Wellsian device of improvising an in- 
strument to quicken the passage of time is used by John Law- 
rence Hodgson in The Time Journey of Dr. Barton where a jump 
from 1927 to 3927 takes place in three days. In 1931 Cohen- 
Portheim indicated that he and Andreyev were brothers; for the 
former also knew that in an internment in England, time stands 
still: “where there is no aim, no object, no sense, there is no time”. 
Last year O’Brien published a curious story by H. E. Bates in 
which the hands of a watch move according to the activity of the 
electricity within one man’s body, and the energy in his mind. 
And on the recent New York stage, in 4 Sleeping Clergyman, 
James Bridie gives his minister a Rip Van Winkle sleep—for while 
he snores in the club room the three generations of Camerons go 
through their deeds of honor and splendor. 

There are two writers who have dealt with the subjectivity of 
time in a way that calls for less schematic study. One of them is 
Thomas Mann. The story of The Magic Mountain is the riddle 
brought to light, that the passage of time in no way depends on 
the rising and setting of suns. Hans Castorp, with his thermo- 
meters and rugs and reclining chairs finds that there is no actual 
time, save the time that he perceives. “When it seems long to 
you, then it is long; when it seems short, why, then it is short.” 
Thus the three weeks that had promised to crawl in such a snail- 
like manner, rush by; “The refreshment of his sense of time” has 
passed; and the years fly. “Ah, time is a riddling thing, and hard 
it is to expound its essence!” Only in the act of measuring his 
temperature does he catch the weight of the seconds as they pass; 
then “the time crept on”. It is on the basis of Mann’s belief in 
the subjectivity of time that The Magic Mountain is written. For 
not only Hans Castorp, but the reader too, must fee] the lengthen- 
ing and shortening of time’s passage with him. This has been 
Thomas Mann’s purpose. In this he has succeeded. Because of 
his high metabolism, his fever, his routine of life, time is but a 
watch in the night to Castorp; and to us too, when we read. The 
book is a study of the time-element in which Hans Castorp lives; 
imperceptibly the days gain momentum as a stone thrown from a 
high building; imperceptibly is time’s passage changed for us as 
we read. 
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Virginia Woclf is the second writer who has attempted to de- 
velop a philosophy of time. She writes in Orlando: 


The mind of man... works with .. . strangeness upon the 
body of time. An hour, once it lodges in the queer element 
of the human spirit, may be stretched to fifty or a hundred 
times its clock length; on the other hand, an hour may be 
SO id represented on the timepiece of the mind by one 
second, 


This idea is clearly carried out in Orlando. “Time when he is 
thinking becomes inordinately long; time when he is doing be- 
comes inordinately short.” Orlando’s strange life is not harmon- 
iously synchronized with the clock. He often “goes out after 
breakfast a man of thirty and comes home to dinner a man of 
fifty-five at least. Some weeks added a century to his age, others 
no more than three seconds at most.” Thus it is possible for the 
variety of selves that is Orlando to live from the days of Elizabeth 
to 1928. For if Orlando thought that so much time had elapsed, 
- then in reality it had. Orlando could out-Byron Byron and regis- 
ter as 300. 


IV. 


Thus writers have manipulated this theme, using it to explain 
miracles, using it as pseudo-scientific devices, explaining by means 
of it their romantic aches and pains, breathing it into fantasies, 
weaving it into novels that have the glow of reality. Sometimes 
they even went a step further. If the mind can stretch an hour to 
a year or contract it to a moment, then the mind can also make 
the past live, by means of memory, in the present. For, in ac- 
cordance with the idea of the subjectivity of time, if the past ex- 
ists in the mind, it actually is present. For this notion also there 
is a philosophical background. 

In his discussion of Reflective History, Hegel states: “When we 
have to deal with the Past, and occupy ourselves with a remote 
world, a Present rises into being for the mind . . . This takes the 
occurrence out of the category of the Past and makes it virtually 
Present.” The same idea is frequently reiterated by Bergson. 
In his scale of:duration as a whole, “Our inner duration or human 
self-consciousness and memory” appear next to “Living eternity”. 
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The past is concentrated in Bergson’s present—even the future is 
foreshadowed in it. As Wyndham Lewis puts it, “In his private 
time-sense a man can... pull up all his Past into his Present.” 
Bergson stresses the point that “evolution implies a real persistence 
of the past in the present”. Again he states that “the very basis 
of our conscious existence is memory, that is to say, the prolong- 
ation of the past into the present”. In real duration the present 
is big with the past; they melt together and form an organic whole. 
In slightly different terms, and more recently Josiah Royce has 
offered the same tid-bit for philosophic digestion. For him, “the 
present potentially interprets the past to the future”. Thus also 
J. A. Leighton: “Memory is the unifying function which enables 
the individual in the present to control the future by the utiliza- 
tion of the past in the present.” It is a little more mystic than 
the adage, ‘experience is the best teacher’; for our experiences 
still live with us now, and the time in which they happened still 
exists now. 

The idea of the existence of the past in the present has occa- 
sionally been used for literary purposes. De Quincy was well 
aware of the “inscription” of the past on the present, for he claims 
that “there is no such thing as ultimate forgetting; traces once im- 
pressed upon the memory are indestructible”, and show their 
heads, especially after a dose of laudanum. Hardy says the 
same: the present holds the ever-increasing burden of the past “in 
dateless dure abiding”. The physical possibility of the existence 
of the past in the present was suggested in 4n Adventure, pub- 
lished in 1901 by “Miss Morrison” and “Miss Lamont,” writers 
who three years ago revealed their identities. Edith Oliver’s pre- 
face sets forth the weird experience recounted in the book: “Two 
women of the twentieth century found themselves walking to- 
gether in the Trianon of 1789, and, there”, came “upon figure after 
figure unaccountably arisen from that unfamiliar past”. They 
visited the Trianon and saw there the plough, the guardsman, the 
kiosk, the bridge over the cascade, all as it had been one hundred 
and twelve years before. Can it be proved that the story is a 
bundle of lies? 

In his Villanelle of Change Edwin Arlington Robinson tells the 
same tale: 
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Since Persia fell at Marathon 
The yellow years have gathered fast; 
Long centuries have come and gone, 


soya pene 
fell at Marathon 

Two English ladies have said that they saw such a marvel at the 
Trianon. Clemence Dane uses the notion as a theatrical trick in 
Come of Age, where Chatterton is the Boy who continues where 
Chatterton left off. In that way the past may be said to live in 
the present. To return to the less terrifying, William de Morgan’s 
Joseph Vance is a book of which Bergson would be proud. For in 
the mind of the aged Vance, the past lives indelibly; the whole book 
is “a strong ripple of the Memory pool”. 

There is one writer who has built a complete philosophy around 
this idea: Marcel Proust. With DeQuincey he would say that 
the past is never forgotten; it can be fished up on the line of as- 
sociative memories. He applies Bergson’s theory throughout, that 
the past modifies the present, lives in it, makes it grow. The push 
button of the senses in the present lights up the past. The most 
famous of his push buttons is of course the madeleine dipped in tea 
which recalls to kinetic life the days at Combray. A similar push 
button is the phrase in Vinteuil’s sonata that always brings to 
Swann the glow of Odette. “The past is hidden somewhere out- 
side the realm, beyond the reach of intellect, in some material 
object (in the sensation which that material object will give us) 
which we do not suspect.” In such a “tiny and almost impalpable 
drop”, “the vast structure of recollection” which is Remembrance 
of Things Past is induced. He states finally: 


Memory, by bringing the past into the present unmodified 
. eliminated precisely that great dimension of Time which 
gave us the fullest realization of our lives. 


On the moment of waking the past often reveals itself too. Thus 
these writers cheat the monster time, and make the past live again, 
bewitched to life by the touch of memory, the taste of cake, the 
sound of a step. For them the arbitrary divisions of a discontinu- 
ous time are annihilated. They prove themselves masters of the 
unending tide. Time may change people, so that they no longer 
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resemble their past selves; but at a touch the past is there again, 
mingled in the seething waves of the present. 

The subjectivists took still another step forward. If the mind 
has power to increase and diminish time-lengths; if memory can 
draw up the past into the present, then time cannot be measured, 
but can only be considered a flow, a continuous flow in which there 
are no “discretely flying particles”, but in which past, present 
and future mingle and cannot be divided. This form of the sub- 
jective conception of time also finds a place among the philos- 
ophers. 

It was in the third century A.D. that Plotinus (who, by the 
way, was not completely subjective in his attitude) claimed time 
to be “a continuum in which events happen”. The note was re- 
peated when in the seventeenth century Descartes spoke of the 
continuous movement of time. Recall too that even the absolutist, 
Newton, wrote of time as “uniformly moving”. And even Galileo, 
with his objective, mathematical time, considered it “a continuum 
fashioned by the moving present, moving from the past into the 
future” in a merging flow. Later on, Bradley suggested the con- 
tinuous flow of time by means of an image that was later used with 
slight variations in Berkeley Square: “Let us fancy ourselves in 
total darkness, hung over a stream, and looking down on it... 
Right under our faces is a bright illumined spot in the water, which 
ceaselessly widens and narrows its area and shows us what passes 
away on the current, and this spot that is light is our now, our 
present.” This spot moves ceaselessly, continuously. At the end 
of the nineteenth century Alfred H. Lloyd gives a hint of Bergson- 
ian continuity when he says that “Those who live do not live in 
time; they live time itself”; the lives of most are a continuous 
movement, and when they change they usually change impercept- 
ibly, so that one state cannot be demarked by a line from the 
other. Georges Sorel reiterates that idea, and Rageot’s words 
suggest the same phenomenon when he speaks of time as “une 
durée ou rien ne dure plus, un rhythme sans cadence.” He per- 
ceives “duration as a stream against which we cannot go. It is 
the foundation of our being, and, as we feel, the very substance of 
the world in which we live”; it is “a ceaseless upspringing of some- 
thing new”; “the continuity of a change that is pure mobility.” 
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Bergson is less interested in the succession from one period to 
another, than in the continuous flux between successions. Dur- 
ation is the continuous progress of the past which “gnaws into 
the future and which swells as it advances.” It signifies at the 
same time “undivided continuity and creation.” To Zeno, who 
was troubled with the impossibility of measuring the discontinuous 
flight of an arrow from point to point, Bergson would reply that 
“the arrow never is at any point of its course”; for its movement, 
and time’s movement are not only continued but continuous. Fol- 
lowing Bergson, one philosopher after another indicated his belief 
in the continuity of time’s flow. McGilvary’s image is particu- 
larly striking. “Whoever watches a slowly leaking faucet with the 
drops forming and breaking away gets a typical experience of the 
continuity of time. The new drops do not come into being all at 
once; they grow, swelling visibly and lengthening out, they gradu- 
ally thin at the top, and they fall away, each leaving at the in- 
stant of its fall the beginning of a new drop above.” ‘The same 
point of view is suggested by H. A. Overstreet, Alexander, the tem- 
poralists, Phillon, Renouvier and James, whom Lovejoy has in- 
terpreted, Farges and R. W. Sellers. One interesting twist to the 
theory of time’s continuity was suggested in 1927 by J. W. Dunne 
in his Experiment with Time. Since time is continuous, he declares 
that he can peer through the veil that hides the future from the 
present, and catch glimpses of that future in dreams. He records 
his dreams at the moment of waking, and finds that they “come 
true” later. Osty’s subjects whose dreams are recorded in his 
Supernormal Faculties in Man have had similar experiences. Since 
the past, present and future form a continuous river, we may per- 
haps be allowed to visit into the past as those two English ladies 
did, or glimpse into the future with Dunne. We may also be able 
to explain, according to Dunne, the phenomenon of “déja vue”. 
The incident which we are sure has happened before, may have 
come to us in a dream of the future, forgotten upon waking, but 
stored in the nethermost layers of our consciousness. Another 
concept arising from the idea of the continuity of time, may be 
considered at this point. It is the notion of the “specious present”. 
According to E. R. Clay, originator of the term, and James who 
used the expression, the present really contains part of the past, 
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and perhaps even hints of the future. Since time flows continu- 
ously, that is the only manner in which any kind of present can 
be marked off from the past and future. That present, like all the 
notes of a bar of music, contains part of what went before and a 
hint of what is to come. 


V. 


It will be interesting to see how the idea of time’s continuity 
and the theories arising from it, have been turned to literary ends. 
Sterne’s Shandyism—what is it but an application in literature of 
the continuous flow of time? He digresses from noses to door 
hinges to pishes and chamber-maids, to Paris streets and whiskers, 
through the battle of Steinkirk; and his digressions are not chrono- 
logically successive, but flow forward without a break from one 
to another as time flows. It was not until the twentieth century, 
however, that the idea gained a complete literary wardrobe. In 
1915 Henry James in his Sense of the Past used the idea of time 
as a continuously flowing stream. Ralph Pendrel needed no 
bridges to cross the gap between the present and the past, for 
there was no gap. He, with his sense of the past, had but to ex- 
change places with the man of 1820 with his sense of the future, to 
visit those currents in the flood that are always there, waiting for 
explorers. Eight years later, in Time is a Dream, Lenormand 
used the same idea when Nico explains: 


Man walks in Time as in a garden; behind him there goes 
one spreading a veil so that he may not behold the flowers 
of the past; before him goes one spreading a veil likewise, so 
that he may not yet behold the flowers of the future. All these 
flowers, however, bloom at once behind the two veils and the 
eyes of the initiate contemplate them continually. 

Like the Indian initiates, like Dunne and Ralph Pendrel, Romée 
is able to glance into the future through the veil; for “there is 
neither past nor future, nothing but one vast present.” Peter 
Standish in Balderston’s Berkeley Square is but another Ralph 
Pendrel using Bradley’s image to explain the possibility of travel- 
ing back in the continuum of time. 


Suppose you are in a boat sailing from a winding stream... 
You went by a grove of maple trees, upstream. But you can’t 
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see them now, so you saw them in the past, didn’t you? You're 
watching a field of clover, now; it’s before your eyes, in the 
present, but you don’t know yet what’s around the bend in the 
stream there ahead of you; . .. you can’t see them until you 
get around the bend, in the future, can you? ... Now re- 
member, you’re in the boat. But J’m up in the sky above you, 
in a plane . . . I can see, all at once, the trees you saw u 
stream, the field of clover that you see now, and what’s wait- 
ing for you, around the bend ahead! All at once! So the 
past, present, and future of the man in the boat are all one, 
to the man in the plane. Doesn’t that show how all Time 
must really be one?” 


Obviously, since all time is one, and past, present and future are 
co-existent, continuously flowing, people can travel in time. Wells - 
in his Discovery of the Future saw the possibility of grasping 
something of the communal future by a little swim ahéad to the 
time that lies waiting beyond us. Maeterlinck in his Unknown 
Guest saw the same possibility since “the present is at the same 
time the future and the past.” John Lawrence Hodgson in The 
Time Journey of Dr. Barton explains the Doctor’s subjective jump 
from 1927 to 3927 because of the fact that “the Present must 
somehow or other contain the Future, just as a looking glass . . . 
seems to contain the solid contents of the room which it reflects.” 
Alfs crystal in Dunsany’s Jf is the same spur as Hodgson’s ma- 
chine used here to return to the past. Dunsany’s idea is purpose- 
fully more fantastic, for he wishes to show how John Beal could 
change that past. 

The Shandyistic flow of time is indicated in Benson’s Life of 
Edward Fitzgerald when, speaking of Omar, he writes, 


He was often face to face with the mystery that there is 
really no such thing as the present; the future beckons at 
first far off, then near; then even in the swift passage of 
thought, when a man says of a moment, “It is here,” it is 
numbered with the past. 


It is that aspect of the continuity of time that interests such a 
writer as Gertrude Stein. Her preoccupation with time’s flow has 
perhaps caused some of the strange effects she seeks to make. She 
tells us “There must be time . . . This is the thing that is at 
present the most troubling and if there is the time that is at 
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present the most troublesome the time-sense that is at present the 
most troubling is the thing that makes the present the most 
troubling.” Perhaps it is the thing that makes Miss Stein the 
most troubling too. For in her attempt to capture the continuous 
flow of time, she omits the marks of punctuation that would stop 
the flow, and uses repetition to indicate the existence of the past 
in the present, the lingering of thoughts and words that have al- 
ready been stated, in the present. 

It is with the “fluid changes” of time that Proust is also oc- 
cupied. Because there are no breaks between past and present, 
Proust can draw up the past into the present. He mocks the 
novelists who give us “at the top of one page . . . a lover full of 
hope; at the foot of the next we meet him again, a bowed old man 
of eighty.” Time does cause such changes, but they are not dis- 
continuous; they are ceaseless and imperceptible. Speaking of 
the past, he writes: “Rien qu’un moment du passé? Beaucoup plus, 
peut-étre; quelque; chose qui commun a la fois.au passé et 
au présent, est beaucoup plus essentiel qu’eux deux.” William 
James would call it the “specious present”; Henri Bergson, “evo- 
lution”. Thus the madeleine soaked in tea, or a dream at night, 
can recall the past or rather can return us to the past in Proust’s 
architecture of recollection. The pernicious current of the years, 
marking its changes upon human beings, demonstrates “la dis- 
tance et la continuité du Temps”. 

With Proust, the continuity of time is interesting in itself, and 
also because of the changes it causes in human beings. With Ger- 


. trude Stein it is important because it creates her attitude toward 
-the art of composition itself. In seeking to demonstrate the flow 


of time, her writing flows, or should flow. A glance at two other 
important writers of today will perhaps suggest the possibility that 
the stream of consciousness method is an attempt to express in 


‘words the continuity of the passage of time. As time flows, 


thoughts flow; as thoughts flow, one from the other, words are 
manipulated to express that passage. In Virginia Woolf’s Monday 
or Tuesday, we find placed within parentheses the events of clock 
time in the external world. Outside parentheses go the events that 
stream in the real Bergsonian time of the mind. The same device 
is used in To the Lighthouse. Without parentheses appear the 
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“light persistency of feathers”, “mattresses rolled around”, “bare 
boards”, “bare legs of tables”, “saucepans and china already 
furred”, each image suggesting the other in an associative flow, 
parallel with the continuous flow of time. Parenthetically arranged 
are the events that mark a discontinuity in time: Prue’s marriage 
and death, Mr. Carmichael’s volume of poems. The technique 
repeats itself in The Waves. In the continuous flowing of wave on 
wave, the “speck of sun”, the “donkey drawing the mowing ma- 
chine”, the “sail that passes between the laurel leaves”, are the 
events of real importance in the associative stream of consciousness 
that parallels the flow of time, and takes place within it. “On the 
roof of my [Bernard’s] mind time, forming, lets fall its drop”, a 
drop reminiscent of McGilvary’s. Her- sense of the continuous 
movement of time is the element which makes for Virginia Woolf’s 
stream of consciousness. 

When Wyndham Lewis states that he regards Ulysses as a 
“time-book”, perhaps he means that Joyce’s preoccupation with 
time as continuous has led him to use the particular style he does 
to make clear its flow. “Time ever passing” without breaks or 
pauses between instants, makes Stephen’s associative memory 
possible, makes the whole stream of consciousness technique pos- 
sible. And because there can be no sudden break in time, it takes 
768 pages to record the lives of two men in Dublin for twenty hours 
on June 16, 1904. Continually exercising his associative memory 
in the flow of time, Stephen gets up, teaches, is paid, walks along 
the beach, discusses Hamlet in a newspaper office and appears in 
the night town scene. From Stephen’s rising to Mrs. Bloom’s 
erotic effusions the book is a stream of words suggesting the cease- 
less, continuous flow of the mind in a steady, unbroken time- 
dimension. 


VI. 


So much then for the subjectivists who contract and expand 
time, who draw up the past into the present, who flow in it as in a 
continuum. Writers use these philosophic theories to convey us 
backward and forward in time on mechanistic contraptions, as a 
theatrical trick or as an impetus to a profound conception of art. 
Then something happened that let their fancies loose to fly, couched 
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in the arms of science, above and beneath and around time: The 
Theory of Relativity. It is neither the purpose nor the power of 
the writer to discuss such elements in mathematical theory as 
a symmetrical and transitive time, dislocation of simultaneity, or 
contraction of length. Let Mr. Gunn, so expert an interpreter of 
the philosophical theories of time, explain for us. It would seem 
that at the basis of the theory of relativity is the belief that “certain 
events which on one system are simultaneous, in another are reck- 
oned as successive, and vice versa, so that local or multiple times 
are set up. This occurs if one system be absolutely at rest and all 
the other systems are in motion relative to it.” In other words, 
when two or more individuals are concerned, the time varies rel- 
atively tothe movements of each. This differs from subjective time 
in that it posits a time that is mathematical and objective, and re- 
quires more than one person, whereas subjective time differs rel- 
atively within one individual’s state of mind. It occasionally 
overlaps the subjective notion, because it may be said that time 
differs not only according to the physical movements of human 
beings, but according to the movements within their minds. 

This theory was hinted at in literature before the philosophers 
took hold of it. Recall Shakespeare’s time that ambled with the 
priest who lacked Latin and trotted with the maid before her 
marriage was solemnized, and galloped with the thief to the gal- 
lows. According to the dispositions of each of these people, time 
varies. It does not merely emble and trot inside the mind of one 
person as it would subjectively; but, granted more than one person, 
it varies relative to the mental movements of each. Voltaire’s 
riddle, though postulating the subjectivity of time, also suggests 
its relativity, since he considers different times in the minds of 
many people. Poe’s Three Sundays in a Week approaches more 
closely the relativist viewpoint. In that story Smitherton, who 
travelled for one year around the world going East, thinks yester- 
day Sunday; Pratt who travelled the same distance in the “same” 
time, going West, thinks tomorrow Sunday; Kate who stayed in 
the same place for a year thinks today Sunday. Thus time differs 
according to the movements of those who wear watches. Fannye 
N. Cherry in her study of the sources of that story, compares it 
with another tale that appeared in the same year, 1841, Three 
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Thursdays in a Week. Jules Verne points out the differences in 
time on the moon where a night lasts for 35434 hours and on the 
earth, in his From the Earth to the Moon. In 1910 Ezra Pound 
reminded us that “it is dawn at Jerusalem while midnight hovers 
about the pillars of Hercules”. More recently Maeterlinck made 
the existence of a plurality of times very real when he wrote of 
the astronomer on the star Mira who would see, had he a suf- 
ficiently powerful telescope, our past as his present; and who could 
in turn foretell to a more distant star, a star to which this would be 
the future, our past. Again, in Come of Age Clemence Dane shows 
us that what to a mortal boy is one hour, to Death is a century. 
Time differs then according to the mental or physical movements 
of different people. The writer of the following limerick knew 
even more technicalities about the relativity of time when he wrote: 


There was a young lady of Bright 
Whose speed it was faster than light; 
She eloped one day 
In a relative way, 

And returned on the previous night. 

She and Poe’s Pratt may have taken their honeymoon together. 
While these writers were hinting at the idea of relativity, the 

notion had been gaining philosophical expression. As early as 
1619 Descartes had raised “the problems of the relativity of move- 
ment”. Remember that Spencer had suggested that time was a 
“relative reality”. And Condillac transferred the problem from 
subjectivity in the mind of one man to relativity in the minds of 
two: “La notion dela durée est donc toute relative; chacun n’en 
juge que par la succession de ses idées ; et vraisemblablement il n’y 
a pas deux hommes qui, dans un temps donné comptent un égal 
nombre d’instants.” Later on, “Sigwart, Mach, and Poincaré led 
up to Einstein and the anti-Newtonian conceptions of the present 
day”. Poincaré even went so far as to distinguish, as the present 
writer does not distinguish, between physical and psychological 
relativity. Einstein then definitely stated that “every .. . time- 
measurement .. . is dependent on and changes with the position 
of the observer, so that the last vestige of the absolute vanishes 
from whatever comes into the realm of observation”. After Ein- 


stein, numerous philosophers (among them Richard T. Cox) iden- 
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tified themselves with this theory. Robb and Schlick wrote par- 
ticularly on the subject. Schlick ,distinguishes between the old 
special theory of relativity with which we are concerned, and which 
states that the “description of an event . . . will vary according to 
the relative motion of the observer” and the more recent general 
theory which has not yet found its literary expression. 

Thus the theory has developed, at times being anticipated in 
literature, finally molded into definite shape by the philosophers 
and again used for various purposes in drama, verse and fiction, 
One aspect of the theory has in particular been used by creative 
artists: the theory of the fourth dimension, Space-Time. “The 
Theory of Relativity is obliged to posit a Space-Time continuum 
of four dimensions”: length, width, breadth, and space-time. As 
early as 1754 a friend suggested to D’Alembert the possibility of 
time as a fourth dimension. Lange, Lagrange and Fechner dealt 
with the subject at an early period. More recently Smuts devoted 
some study to the “Space-Time medium of the real physical world”. 
Henri Poincaré and Edwin B. Holt are both adherents of the 
theory. As Wyndham Lewis puts it, Space-Time is the einstein- 
ian god. Alfred A. Robb expresses it thus: “The theory of space 
is really a part of the theory of time”. To Bertrand Russell “far 
the most important thing about the theory of relativity is the 
abolition of the one cosmic time and the one persistent space, and 
the substitution of space-time in place of both”. Professor Alex- 
ander is an unflinching disciple of Einstein in his treatment of the 
fourth dimension; to him “Time is the mind of Space, and Space 
the body of Time”. Whitehead, Millikan, and Eddington are all 
exponents of the theory that there are four dimensions, of which 
time is the fourth. 

In literature this idea has been used mainly in the so-called 
scientific romance. There is one poem, however, which treats the 
idca with all the respect that the philosophers could wish, Hardy’s 
The Absolute Explains, which ends: 


So thus doth Being’s length transcend 
Time’s ancient regal claim 

To see all lengths begin and end. 

‘The Fourth Dimension’ fame 
Bruits as its name. 


There are five writers who have employed the idea to popularize 
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science and at the same time give the reader the thrill of adven- 
ture. In 1910 Charles H. Hinton applied in his scientific romances 
the theory of the fourth dimension. His book, What is the Fourth 
Dimension? recalls Abbott’s Flatland which is a kind of primer 
in re'ativity, conveying the reader from one dimension to the next, 
until he is expected to be able to understand the most difficult, the 
fourth. In The Time Machine H. G. Wells uses the idea that 
“Time’s only a kind of Space” to make his philosophical inventor 
able to travel in time. The latter explains, 


Any real body must have extension in four directions: it 
must have Length, Breadth, Thickness, and—Duration . . . 
There are really four dimensions, three which we call the three 
p.anes of Space, and a fourth, Time. 
In the same year, 1912, Pawlowski wrote his Voyage au pays de 
la quatriéme dimension. The land of the fourth dimension is full 
of marvels. There “l’Gme silencieuse ... ne s’inquiéte plus des 
bruits du monde” ; the land has horizontal ladders and knots that 
won’t stay knotted. Seven years ago, we recall, John L. Hodgson 
wrote his Time-Journey of Dr. Barton which contains many of the 
theories of the philosophers, and in which also appears the Well- 
sian notion that Dr. Barton travels in Space-Time. The fourth 
dimension had indeed the magic of the philosopher’s stone. It is 
an excellent hiding place for ghosts. Length, breadth and width 
lodge in the fourth dimension, time; so may dragons and spectres 
and the shades of our ancestors. It can also be recommended as an 
efficacious bogey-man to bring naughty children back to their 
senses. 

But there have been and there are some who cannot see any joke 
at al. in the ceaseless flow of time, its subjectivity, its relativity. 
They shake their heads when they hear about Moszkowski’s twins, 
one of whom “rushes into space at an enormous rate, describing 
...a circle”, and returns to find his less mobile brother some forty- 
five years older than he. Nor can they understand the story of 
Eddington’s two cigars. An aviator traveling at 161,000 miles an 
hour lights a cigar at the same time we do. He thinks our cigar 
lasts twice as long as his; and we think the same of his cigar. 
But long before such abstruse problems as these had been dis- 
cussed, writers dropped the question of time as incomprehensible. 
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Spencer, after many attempts at arriving at a decision, concluded 
that “space and time are wholly incomprehensible”. More recently 
Charles Nordmann noted that “as the identity of time becomes 
more nebulous, its measurement becomes more exact”. 

There were writers too, who, for all their ponderings, could but 
conclude that “on the mysterious foundations of things our an- 
chors slide along and fail to bite.” It was Augustine who said 
“Quid est tempus? Si nemo ex me quearat, sci; si quaerenti ex- 
plicare velim, nescio.” And remember Cicero’s “Difficile est tempus 
definire”. In the seventeenth century A. W. wrote To Time, “I 
lose thee while I seek to find thee out”. And even Christina 
Rossetti, who sometimes knew how to manage time, was compelled 


to write, 

How many ages in time? 

No one knows the rhyme. 
It was also Maeterlinck’s conclusion that “the most discouraging 
fact is that time has no fixed and actual point on which we can 
fasten”. Eight years before, he had anticipated this conclusion in 
The Unknown Guest: “We discover with uneasiness that time, on 
which we based our whole existence, itself no longer exists”. In 
Barrington Gates’ play, Time, Mary cries in anguish: “What is 
slow—and what is fast—and what is the right time?” 


VII. 


The question is, of course, rhetorical. We cannot define time. 
The more definitions that are proposed, the more agile is time to 
slip away from our very fingers. Time is as elusive as the arrow on. 
the second hand of a watch to which we can never point and say 
“Tt is here”. What is it that flies without wings, that floats with- 
out a river-bed, that pushes forward and backward, and yet has 
no hands? Not everybody, however, has reacted quite so mourn- 
fully to time’s incomprehensibility. Time is an easy word to use; 
a delightful thing with which to play tricks. Ideas about time 
have become so current that they are circulating even now in the 
minds of those who saw the motion picture, Turn Back the Clock, 
or heard Alexander Woolcott’s radio talk on Sunday, November 
18, 1934, in which he used time’s continuity as a trick to carry his 
listeners back to 1909. 
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Nor are notions about time merely popular. They are so cur- 
rent that they have already been refuted. Farges chooses to re- 
main on mortal soil with the “vulgar notion” of time which con- 
-forms to everyman’s experience. Even McGilvary concludes that 
“our time is relief and regret” rather than scientific timelessness. 
We may smile with May Sinclair who, writing of space and time, 
says, 

For all our conception of their unity, it is as if a man 
should turn his trousers inside out and marvel at the miracle 
of their fitting him, or divide them back from front and either 
declare triumphantly that he has now two trousers, or else 
complain of the solution of continuity. 


And Wyndham Lewis has finally rejected the exalting of time 
over space, when he attacks “the fat and flabby heart of this phi- 
losophy”. 

The ideas have been cogitated, mourned over, laughed at, re- 
jected by some. At least in some instances they have made for 
some very good writing. Let us then commonsensically recall that 
“time, which the physicist Einstein has shown to be relative, has 
an absolute value for him when measured in hours, and whoever 
seeks to persuade him to read thick volumes is not likely to gain 
his goodwill.” If Einstein can glance at a watch, and because of 
the warning on its face close his books, then we too can raise our 
eyes to the clock and comfortably assure ourselves that we have 
no more time. 














_ FROM A GENTLEMAN IN EDINBURGH: 
1769 


Aw Earty Siweticut on Literary Property 


T is a tattered pamphlet, thrust carelessly between the fifth and 
sixth volumes of an encyclopedia in a second-hand book shop. 
For years no one has read it. A casual glance discovers only its 
title, “A Letter from a Gentleman in Edinburgh to his Friend in 
London Concerning Literary Property,” and its date of publica- 
tion, 1769. Sometimes the door to great movements and great 
personalities is opened by a trivial piece of writing. This thin 
pamphlet, only a few copies of which have survived, serves as an 
introduction to a controversy which lasted during the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century and involved names of first im- 
portance in the world of letters. : 
The essay is obviously a piece of aggressive and hurried journal- 
ism. It consists of twenty pages octavo without imprint, and is 
signed 4 Reader of Books. Bibliographers have assumed that it 
was published in Edinburgh. The typography and the course of 
argument suggest that it may be a pamphlet issued by the Donald- 
sons, Edinburgh publishers who for personal reasons were inter- 
ested in the question of literary property. However this may be, 
the arguments are directed to London readers and circulation in 
England is presumed. To all educated Englishmen the question 
was a familiar one, for the publication of books had been a matter 
of serious concern since the first royal printers were appointed and 
the king’s copyright in books reserved in 1547. 


II. 


As early as 1637 the Star Chamber decrees relating to book- 
licensing were codified. Important regulations then set forth re- 
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quired the licensing of every printed book and its entry upon the 
register of the Company of Stationers. Licensing was originally 
designed to prevent heresy and treason. The Licensing Act of 
Charles II repeated previous regulations in detail. By the time 
that act expired, in 1679, a large reading public had made pub- 
lishing profitable; and profit had attracted an army of booksellers. 
The members of the Stationers Company, however, had charge of 
the register in which all new publications were entered. They 
demanded that books be listed in the name of some member of 
the company; once entered, a book became the property of that 
member. By this well-established custom, authors were given 
rights only in manuscript, and booksellers outside the Company 
were given no right at all. The success of the Stationers’ claim 
offers a convincing example of the effect on public opinion of an 
assertion boldly made and constantly repeated. 

With the incursion of other publishers, the London Stationers 
began to feel the effect of a competition which they considered 
illegal. In the first years of the eighteenth century they offered a 
series of lengthy petitions to Parliament pleading for ‘exclusive 
monopoly in their copies—that is, for perpetual copyright of all 
books “owned” by them. The arguments relied partly on fact and 
partly on imagined ills. The complaint against the pirates was 
fully justified. One is somewhat less impressed by mournful 
pictures of stationers’ widows starving and their children going 
hungry to bed. Neither fact nor fancy moved Parliament until 
1709, when the first of the copyright laws, strictly so-called, was 
passed. 

It was this act, which underwent no serious legal modification 
until 1769, that the pamphleteer takes as his authority in the 
problem of literary property. It was this act—drafted, perhaps, 
by Swift—that inspired fifty years of literary and legal argument. 
The professed purpose of the legislation was to’ protect authors 
and their families and to encourage learned men in the writing of 
books. Of its several provisions, the most important were that 
authors of all books published before April 10, 1710, were to have 
exclusive right of publication for twenty-one years, that authors of 
all books published after that date were to have the right of pub- 
lication for fourteen years, the privilege to be extended for a 
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second fourteen years, provided the author were alive at the end of 
the first period; that protection should be given only to books 
entered in the register of the Company of Stationers; and that 
pirated editions should be destroyed and the publisher fined. 

Legal records indicate that the booksellers relied not on the 
legal right vested in them by this act, but rather on temporary in- 
junctions issued by Chancery. The bookseller, on hearing that a 
competitor was to issue a book in which he claimed right of copy, 
took his case to the High Court of Chancery, where his allegation 
of ownership seems to have been sufficient (though it was not 
legally so) to procure an injunction against publication until the 
case should be tried. Some pirates were timorous, and trials 
were seldom held. 

The members of the Company, on the other hand, were anything 
but timid. One claimed copyright to a whole collection of Greek 
classics. Another maintained that Pilgrim’s Progress belonged to 
him because that book happened to.be in the stock of the Stationer 
whose business he had purchased. When a country bookseller had 
the temerity to propose an edition of Bunyan’s classic, the Court 
of Chancery issued an interim injunction; and the country book- 
seller had to make other plans for the season. 

An especially interesting case reported in Chancery is that of 
Tonson vs. Walker, thirty years before the gentleman wrote his 
letter from Edinburgh. Walker proposed to print Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, an “old book” under the statute, no longer protected by 
the literary terms of law. Tonson produced Milton’s assignment 
to Symonds—which, of course, was quite valueless, so far as his 
legal claim was concerned. The court granted the injunction. 

Thirteen years later the incident was repeated in connection 
with an annotated edition. Once more the court, pursuing the in- 
exorable ancient logic of the bookseller, sustained Tonson’s claim. 
Stationers were giants in those days. That many of them were 
guilty of irregularity is obvious. But that their common enter- 
prise revealed a genius for codperation; that energy and resource- 
fulness prosecuted their claims; and that in the long run they did 
great service to the cause of literature is equally obvious. Of the 
group which dominated publishing over a period of many years no 
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house is more vital and no men more interesting than the Tonsons, 
whose name appears regularly in cases on literary property. 

In 1760—nine years before the anonymous Scot launched his 
attack against them—the London booksellers met behind locked 
doors, and over their wine planned a legal hoax which came very 
near establishing perpetual copyright. -In this case Tonson alleged 
that he had been damaged by Collins, who had “sold certain books 
called The Spectators without any license or consent from the sole 
and true proprietors thereof.” In their special verdict the jury 
declared that they had found The Spectator to be an original 
composition by natural born subjects resident in England, and 
that the paper was first published in 1711. Jacob Tonson had 
purchased the work to his heirs and assigns forever. Now the 
plaintiff, the jury concluded, had constantly printed this work, 
had obeyed the by-laws of the Stationers Company, and had made 
his ownership quite public. The conclusion was quite accurate. 
But it was also true that Collins—with the knowledge of Tonson— 
had published several copies with the intention of providing 
grounds for this very suit—a fact which the jury failed to discover. 
The cause was a sham, but the speeches of Lord Mansfield were 
genuine enough. Thurlow, counsel for the defendant, shattered 
the argument for perpetuity point by point, while Wedderburn’s 
shrewdness in presenting the plaintiff's claim was a masterpiece in 
evasion. Lord Mansfield, who was inclined to accept the theory 
of perpetual copyright, directed the case to stand over. 

Again the following year Mansfield postponed the case of 
Tonson vs. Collins in the hope that, as was usual with cases in 
Chancery, the parties would come to an agreement. Shortly after 
that, the secret leaked out. The judges discovered that Jonson vs. 
Collins had been argued solely to obtain a decision. The idea of 
a “test case” offended their dignity; they dismissed the case con- 
cerning The Spectators—an event which must have amused the 
ghost of Addison, who himself had entered the copyright quarrel 
years before. 

Not long after the defeat of the booksellers in Tonson vs. Collins 
another and more important case arose. The plaintiff was Andre 
Millar, the bookseller who thanked God he had done with Dr. 
Johnson when the last proof of Dictionary was handed in, and of 
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whom Dr. Johnson said in reply that he was glad Millar thanked 
God for anything. The bookseller had been assigned rights in 
The Seasons by the author himself, and the book was entered in 
the register of the Stationers Company, thereby assuring Millar 
and his heirs a perpetual property right—according to Millar! 
Robert Taylor, a bookseller who was not a member of the Com- 
pany, did not hold this comfortable opinion. Indeed, he sold 
several copies of The Seasons for his own profit. Millar sued him. 
Booksellers must have sat on the jury, for in the special verdict 
reported to the court, all the old arguments for common law right 
are suggested in the account of facts. Lord Mansfield, whom one 
might expect to have become weary after Jonson vs. Collins, 
patiently ordered the case of Millar vs. Taylor to stand over. In 
1769 opinions were handed down in the court of King’s Bench, 
while the booksellers sat earnestly hoping that at last the law had 
turned their way. It had. The court, with Mr. Justice Yates 
presiding, decided that copy belonged to the author by common 
law and that the right was not taken away by the statute of Anne. 
From the standpoint of law, Miller vs. Taylor is a fly in amber, but 
it is also testimony to Mansfield’s literary ability and to his amaz- 
ing patience. 

At this point the Edinburgh pamphleteer enters the contro- 
versy, equipped even against Mansfield’s brilliance with the simple 
words of the statute of 1709, which is clearly opposed to property 
right in literature. In addition to his arguments based on the 
statute, the author introduces a popular appeal which is spiced with 
irony. He is not impressed by the prospect of starvation for 
stationers’ wives. Stationers, he notes, are little different from 
farmers; they should adjust their price. 

The theory of a right at common law—a very solemn thing for 
many a London printer—amuses the Scot. Why not sue the Irish 
pirates of London books if there is a common law right? Why 
specify Scotland in an act of Parliament if common law protects the 
owner of property? Why bribe an outsider to print Shakespeare 
if there is recourse at law? One after another his arguments, like 
those of Thurlow, find the weak places in the booksellers’ claim. 

Personalities are introduced to bolster the argument. If there 
is a common law right in literature, the author asks, why did not 
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Blackstone, who was lawyer, bookseller, and author, rely on the 
law when his Commentaries were pirated? As events proved, 
Blackstone was a better business man than the gentleman in 
Edinburgh and the unhappy printers imagined. He sold the 
perpetual rights in his Commentaries in the face of the copyright 
storm, much to the chagrin of the purchasers. 

Something of a nationalist, the Scot quotes the decision of the 
Court of Session in 1748, concerning which he adapts a phrase 
dear to Fielding. “This interpretation,” he says, “if not common 
law, is at least common sense.” ‘The pamphlet closes with the 
quotation of Lord Kaim’s opinion in this same Scottish case—pass- 
ages which remind one that of the lawyers who wrote well on this 
difficult subject, Scotsmen were prominent. 

Five years passed. The pamphlet was well along on its journey 
to oblivion. In the meanwhile Johnson wrote his sane comment 
on the distinction between a metaphysical right and the public 
need of books. While learned men argued the fine points of 
perpetuity, piratical booksellers made the lives of London Station- 
ers miserable by publishing books in contempt of the court’s de- 
cision. 

It was Donaldson, the Edinburgh publisher, who caused the last 
skirmish between the booksellers and their foes. The case of 
Donaldson vs. Becket in 1774 began with a bill in chancery by 
which Becket sought to restrain Donaldson from printing The 
Seasons. An injunction was granted, but Donaldson, who appears 
to have been a very determined as well as a very able Scot, ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords. The result of long argument in 
that body was the reversal of the decree and the death of perpetual 
copyright. One can imagine the gentleman in Edinburgh sitting 
down to pen a gleeful postscript to his friend in London. 
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A New LIFE oF IRVING 


Tae Lire or Wasnincton Invinc. By Stanley Tj Williams. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935. In two volumes: pp. xxiv-+5o2, 446. 


America has always borne an enviable reputation in the field of 
biography. One of the most ambitious of American biographies 
and one of the earliest of any moment is the four-volume life 
of Irving by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, published at New 
York during the Civil War. Another lengthy literary biography 
is that of Increase Mather, by Kenneth B. Murdock, not pub- 
lished until 1925. Still another important life and one of the 
longest and most readable is that of Mark Twain, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine (1912). And there are excellent lives of our poets, 
—including the two-volume life of Poe by George E. Woodberry; 
the two-volume life of the poet Longfellow, by his brother, 
Samuel W. Longfellow; the two-volume life of Bryant by his son- 
in-law, Parke Godwin; the life of Emerson by J. E. Cabot,—be- 
sides various briefer biographies of our poets by Professor Wood- 
berry, Professor Carpenter, and other careful students of our 
early literature. And there have come out during the last six or 
eight months a stout one-volume sketch of Vachel Lindsay by 
Edgar Lee Masters and an even stouter life of Amy Lowell by . 
Professor S. Foster Damon. There have been biographies in 
abundance, moreover, of our soldiers and statesmen: Washington, 
Jefferson, Marshall, Wirt, Jackson, Lincoln, to mention a few of | 
our most distinguished, and during the past year an able life of | 
Robert E. Lee by a fellow Virginian, Professor Douglas Freeman. | 

Some of these biographies are the work of literary men of note; | 
and one of the first of our literary lives is a full-length biography : 
of George Washington, the work of his namesake, Washington : 
Irving, published in five volumes during the years 1855 to 1859. . 
Some ten years ago there appeared a readable life of Irving by 
George S. Hellman, an account that supplements and corrects 
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at some points the life written by Pierre M. Irving. Within the 
last year or thereabouts a very brief account of Irving, together 
with representative specimens of his writings, with a list of the 
more important writings about him, has been published by the 
young scholar Henry A. Pochmann, in the American Writers 
Series. And now comes a new and richly detailed life of Irving 
by Professor Stanley Williams of Yale, in two substantial volumes. 
This life will doubtless be accepted by readers generally as the 
standard and definitive life of our first great writer. It not only 
supplements the life by Pierre M. Irving, but it collects an 
abundance of fresh material from all corners touching his life 
and activities,—dealing, for instance, with his love affairs with 
Matilda Hoffman, and his association with his alleged English 
sweetheart, Emily Foster. 

Professor Williams’s biography, though less lengthy than the 
first life of Irving by his nephew, is for all that; one of the fullest 
and surely the ablest biography of Irving yet written. It runs 
to nearly a thousand pages, if we may include in the reckoning 
the notes and the appendices and the index. It differs from the 
first of the biographies devoted to Irving in that it is done by an 
able scholar, not by one of the author’s kinsmen, and by a scholar 
who is evidently writing without prejudice and without, one will 
feel, anything of sentiment. Moreover, though done by a scholar, 
it was written by one who wrote with never-failing zest: one who 

not only lived with his task, but who actually lived it. 

_ These two volumes attract our interest from the outset. The 
biographer writes as one having authority, and comes at his task 
with the evident desire to state the full truth. The volumes are, 
as we have indicated, full of detail; and virtually every detail is 
carefully supported by documentary evidence. The abundance 
and the fullness of the notes are sufficient to establish this gen- 
eralization. And there is much documentary evidence of another 
sort, in the tabular matter, in the appendices, and in the abundant 
footnotes, all written with commendable brevity, which extend to 
nearly four thousand items in all. The two volumes are not with- 
out a carefully made index; and there are also photographs and 
drawings that add to the interest and the value of the work. 

While, however, there are endless footnotes and much other 
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matter in the way of appendix and the like, the main sources of 
the conclusions reached are the author’s letters and notebooks, 
Professor Williams’s method is to establish every important par- 
ticular by citation of the author’s letters and other matter from his 
notebooks and diary, much of which had already been made easily 
available in various volumes that had been published. Irving is 
not only one of the foremost of our authors but is also one of the 
most gifted of our letter writers. Notes there are in abundance 
from his correspondence, but there is also a great body of matter 
—racy and human, even more so than such matter as we have 
from the correspondence of Emerson or Hawthorne or, yet again, 
from James Russell Lowell. Plainly Irving was one of the greatest 
of our diarists, and also one of the greatest of our letter-writers. 

Irving’s life-story, though Professor Williams deals with it in 
a total of twenty-seven chapters, is, in reality, a series of climaxes. 
Born of religious parents and always impatient of any display of 
religiosity, suffering in infancy from uncertain health (and hence 
being sent abroad early), studying the law and neglecting a busi- 
ness career in spite of his father’s opposition, Irving yet turned to 
“scribbling” as his choice of a profession. Very fond always of 
the opposite sex, he experienced the first marked climax in his 
life in 1809 with the death of Matilda Hoffman, his earliest and 
his most real sweetheart. After her death, as he tells us more than 
once, Matilda Hoffman would come up in his dreams,—“I dreamt 
of her incessantly,” he writes in his now famous “Fragment”,—and — 
she appeared to him again and again in spirit throughout his 
life; and even though there were others—notably Emily Foster— 
whose name came to be entangled at some time with his own—the 
figure of “Mat”, as he endearingly referred to his first-love, ap- 
peared repeatedly before him and meant most of all in his growth 
as a writer. Another climax came with the bankruptcy of his 
brothers in 1818, a calamity that he tried hard’ to avoid, and that 
cast him into the depths. And in 1841 he became our Minister 
to Spain, with all the responsibilities which that post carried with 
it. 

But Irving was first of all an author. Though there were many 
ups and downs in his career as belletrist (he was fond of the 
term belles lettres), there came the surprising success that fol- 
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lowed the publication of the Sketch Book; there was also the ex- 
perience that seemed at the time to be of little value, in his stay 
in Spain (1826-1830), which opened the way not only to his 
works dealing with Spain, but also to his settling as minister at 
Madrid. And there were his other literary activities that com- 
bined to make him the foremost man of letters in America in his 
day. 

Irving was also both a politician and, in a sense, a business man. 
First, a Hamiltonian in politics, he was present in 1807 at the 
trial that saw Burr stripped of his popularity and influence. The 
political strain, though never pronounced, remained with him, 
although it was less notable, down to the last. His activity as a 
business man was much less marked. It appears first of all in 
his partnership with his brothers in their business in New York 
and abroad, and it comes out later in his association with Astor 
and in his works dealing with the opening up of the Northwest. 
Besides, he was very fond of the theatre; and he was, moreover, 
a prodigious reader and knew how to profit by his reading. He 
was likewise interested in art, and the artists of his day. 

Irving was, of course, as Professor Williams clearly shows, a 
man of his times. Like Poe he was influenced by what others 
were thinking and doing. His Astoria involves a concession to 
contemporary business interests and activities. And so, too, with 
his habit of compiling his treatises from other sources. His touch 
with his times comes out also in his association with men and 
women of prominence both in America and abroad. 

Irving’s friends were all but endless. There were few promi- 
nent men of his time—and he lived to be nearly eighty years old 
—who did not come somehow in contact with him: abroad they 
included Scott and Rogers and Byron and Murray (the publisher) 
and Allston (South Carolinian by birth, but presently to live in 
New England, and then abroad) and Mrs. Siddons and Frances 
Ann Kemble and John Howard Payne and Dickens and Horace 
Smith and Wordsworth (whom, as was the case with Poe, he dis- 
liked) and Lamb and Kenney and Shelley’s widow and Madame 
De Staél; at home they included George Washington and Joseph 
Dennie and Henry Brevoort and John Neal and Bryant and 
Emerson and Longfeliow and Hamilton and Clay and Jackson 
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and Bancroft and Audubon and Cooper and Hawthorne and 
Schoolcraft, and among Poe’s friends N. P. Willis and John 
Pendleton Kennedy and John Esten Cooke and Halleck and 
Duyckinck, and among publishers Lea and Blanchard and the 
highly important G. P. Putnam. The list was a long one. His 
influence extended far, too: to Kennedy, to Cooke, to Poe: in 
his Journal of Julius Rodman especially, when, as is too often 
forgotten, he fell in with the contemporary tendency to deal with 
the expansion of the West. His interests, too, were contemporary 
—as is seen in his liking for travel, for the telescope, and for 
scientific discovery. 

Professor Williams writes everywhere—except perhaps in his 
account of Irving’s sojourn in Spain—with fine enthusiasm and 
with admirable downrightness and earnestness. His style, indeed, 
approaches at times to the literary, as in the following passage, in 
which he tells of Irving’s grief at the death of Matilda Hoffman: 


. . - Hoffman offered him, on probation, a partnership in 
his law firm and, contingently, his daughter. He could 
hardly have done more, and Irving accepted the challenge. 
Again, with vows of silence toward Matilda until he could 
honorably renew his suit, he reopened the books he liked 
least in the world, for the sake of the being he loved best. 
For an infinitesimal moment we see him, not a wanderer in 
Prague or on the yellow Castilian plain, but, like his brother 
ohn, an irreproachable lawyer, happily married. Or, since 
offman would never have forsaken him, he wins the ‘pub- 
lic employment’ which he hoped to attain through his skill 
in writing. But repugnance to the law, which weighed down 
his spirits in spite of the beatific reward, or manuscript or 
the hopes of youth were alike inconsequential. The coin fell, 
and Irving’s lot was fixed. In February, Matilda, always 
delicate in health, contracted a swift consumption, and, after 
a two months illness, died on April 26, 1809. 


Or Mr. Williams shows us on another page (at the beginning of 
Chapter XIX) the situation which confronted the author in the 
thirties, and likewise the circumstances that attended him in the 
forties when he was trying to escape the “curse of notoriety.” 
Evidently the biographer felt what he wrote. 

This biography is not, I am bound to say, without its short- 
comings. But the chief and only serious quarrel which the writer 
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finds with it is in the presenting the notes, not at the foot of the 
page, where one would find them most consultable, but in throwing 
them to the back of each volume, where they are likely to be 
ignored by the hurried reader. 

Professor Williams’s life must surely supersede all other lives 
of Irving; it is more accurate (the biographer ever reproduces, in 
the quoted passages, Irving’s queer spelling and strange grammar 
and punctuation); it is richly documented, many of the docu- 
ments cited or referred to being brought into Irving’s life-story for 
the first time; it is full of feeling, and yet it is in no sense senti- 
mental. It is well written. It must not only be recognized as 
the standard life of Irving; it will, we think, be accounted a 
definitive life of Irving. Mr. Williams may well feel satisfied with 
his performance. 


by Arthur E. DuBois 


LINDSAY AND EspECIALLY MASTERS 


Vacuet Linpsay: A Poer mm America. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xiv 392. $3.00. 


Vachel Lindsay is a great book partly because it is the drama 
of the soul of a genius alive reaching out of his loneliness in 
America to the soul of a genius dead out of his loneliness in 
America. If, as one might gather from these pages, the most 
authentic poets among Americans have been Poe, Whitman, and 
Lindsay, it is probably equally true that the most American 
among them have been Whittier or Lowell, Whitman, and 
Masters. Lindsay and Masters, accordingly, must rank high in 
our annals, above Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Pound, cer- 
tainly T. S. Eliot, and, in spite of his personal bigness and the 
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authenticity of his genius, even Sandburg. When one thinks of 
Poe and Stephen Foster, to mention the most theatrical, practi- 
cally starving to death in glorious America and of our present 
complacency concerning, them, how the University of Pittsburgh 
builds a museum for Fosteriana and Ford buys an alleged birth- 
place, one grows a bit nauseated to imagine what some day resi- 
dents of Illinois and New York and Spokane, Washington, will 
say of Lindsay and Masters. A hundred years from now there 
will be millions to do them honor. Seldom in his own generation 
is even the tribute of a full-length, studied biography paid one 
genius by another. 

In this book Masters makes no direct plea for himself or Lind- 
say as poets in an indifferent country, despite the suggestion of 
the sub-title and despite the fact that Masters in his verse has a 
tendency’ to bemoan the harshness of a merciless Apollo and that 
critics have made the symbolist Lindsay unwarrantably a kind 
of symbol of the poet oppressed by his society, having to exhaust 
himself singing his jazz-poems when he might have been writing 
other things. Lindsay had to fulfill the destiny which is genius, 
that mad thing that derives Tamerlane out of the mountain peaks 
to the conquest of men in the valleys. His genius drove him to 
the road of the hobo and it drove him to the jazz-poem. There 
is no reason for lamentation, especially now that it is too late. I 
think Masters is rightly under the impression that, given his 
background and temperament, Lindsay fulfilled himself. Any- 
way, bemoaning the fate of the poet was anomalous in Lindsay 
and is sometimes anomalous in Masters. Both made their own 
choice, pre-knowing the indifference, even the scorn, the necessity 
of protecting themselves in the armors of their philosophies, that 
they must encounter from those who prefer creating fortunes to 
creating, say, fame, or poetry, or a better America. Lindsay said 


Every artist in America is necessarily in sympathy with 
the radicals, yet there is hardly a reformer but despises the 
artist. Lindsay had found this out to his sorrow, as Whit- 
man did 


Neither Lindsay nor Masters believed that poetry should be 
a blue-veined thing, cultured exquisitely somehow, art for the 


© sake of art. They considered it red-blooded, an exhilarator, even 
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a thing democratic as Whitman’s verses were intended to be 
chanted by the people. All authentic poets, even Gertrude Stein, 
I suppose, have wanted like Wordsworth to speak with an au- 
thentic folk-voice, and any volume which appeals exclusively only 
to the esthete or the intellectual must be an over-specialized, al- 
bino-like, palace-of-art, etiolated poetry. Emerson said most 
poets’ poems in collections were too like each other. Lindsay 
would not be Lindsay, a major poet worthy Masters’ biography, 
in short, were it not for the moon-poems, the jazz-poems, the 
sermon poems, and at least “The Chinese™Nightingale”. In fact 
isn’t minor poetry precisely that class of verse which appeals to 
a restricted group of readers only, the esthete, the intellectual, 
the emotional dandy of moonlight and roses, the prose-monger of 
smiling-through-tears-and-poverty and sontebody-said-it-couldn’t 
be-done? 
Accordingly, Lindsay wrote (p. 287), 


At present everything runs in technical grooves, and the 
critical gentlemen begin to wrangle whether in a rhyme an 
S should correspond with an S, and not with an Sz. If I 
were young and reckless enough I would purposely offend all 
such technical caprices: I would use alliteration, assonance, 
false rhyme, just according to my own will and convenience; 
but at the same time I would attend to the main thing, and 
endeavor to say so many good things that every one would 
be attracted to read and remember them. 


Accordingly, moreover, Masters says of Lindsay (ibid.): “He 
was never like a poetaster looking for something to write about, 
and working with virtuosity on his technique.” Meanwhile, the 
master craftsmen, Ezra Pound, expatriates himself from this 
country, aims nevertheless to reform it nearer heart’s desire, but 
misspells Lindsay’s name in Make it New and refers to Masters 
with only the extremest condescension, and pays homage to dead 
Provengal troubadours. Masters quotes Lindsay as saying what 
is doubtless true (p. 171): 


In the end a man can expect to understand no land but his 
own. But having met its many phases he can meditate when 
he is far from it. 


Though expatriate, Henry James, one feels, did try to understand 
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America almost as hard as Lindsay and Masters have, especially 
as he realized more ani more that he never could be English. 
Pound, one feels, has never considered the reformation of 
America worth any great effort on his part to understand her 
because, when England went stale, he could go on to France. And 
Pound, therefore, seems like a small boy on one side of a river 
safe, calling a bigger boy on the other side names. Masters and 
Lindsay both come closer to being essentially and effectively 
American, even the super-American Pound sometimes gives him- 
self the appearance of being. And this book is great, not because 
it is a special plea for the poet or artist and not because it is a 
drama of one genius approaching another, but also because it is, 
as Masters points out (pp. vi-vii, ff.), a study in American cul- 
ture. And a sufficiently documented, bitter revelation it is. 

Masters probably consented to write the biography because it 
might afford him an opportunity to make such a cultural study. 
In it one learns to hate, not the power of money, but the power 
of any kind of power in hands which have necessities like food 
to dole out but which have no itching for the apparently non- 
essential things like poetry that a Lindsay might properly give 
in return. One learns to hate the fact that, for example, any in- 
dividual should have the opportunity of putting Lindsay to work 
in a field where he is sun-struck. Even editors, the high priests 
of the philistines, beggar their contributors, not so much by under- 
paying them as by paying the mediocre jargoneers who wear 
spats rather than paying the odd-looking geniuses with holes in 
their shoes who haven’t yet a name and imitators. 

Against this background, Lindsay’s story is not peculiarly 


tragic, even though he committed suicide in debt (so to speak, 


in costume). Lindsay faced America and in his poetry conquered 
it. Even his death, protestantly, is part of this victory. But 
thousands, millions of talented persons succumb ignobly, not 
being able to run away, finding no opportunity for self-expression 
in this land of opportunity. The success of Major Bowes’s pro- 
grams partially demonstrates how many gifted persons must re- 
main inarticulate, undiscovered, uncreative especially in the 
silenter arts like painting and literature. Only our civilization at 
large can be blamed if one has to be called a fool because one 
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prefers something else to making money or if one insists upon 
having a reasonably happy private as well as public life and has 
to choose one or the other. The tragedy of America is not the 
tragedy of Vachel Lindsay any more than it is the tragedy of 
Henry Ford, Andrew Mellon, or Andrew Carnegie. It is the 
tragedy of the spiritually unemployed, many of whom would not 
do what some of the gentlemen named have done. It is the 
tragedy of the superior person rendered callous to better-things 
by our materialism, of Elenor Murray, of those five hundred or 
more residents of Spoon River, of the losers or, in other words, 
the sinners, not of the winners, the creators of wealth or poétry 
or skyscrapers. And the losers are tragic not because they are 
unsung Miltons or unsinging Miltons but because they learn not 
to give a damn whether a Milton ever sings again or not. 

This book, then, is important as a study in American culture. 
Almost anyone who knew and admired Lindsay, who was fur- 
nished the necessary materials by Mrs. Lindsay, and who was 
desirous’ of dramatizing Lindsay, making him seem self-consistent 
and alive, could have done an excellent biography. Of course 
Masters was perhaps the only person who combined a knowledge 
of the Lindsay Illinois background with the experience of a Lind- 
say colleague in poetry. But this peculiar Masters-material has 
been used in his verse, perhaps to better effect. And Lindsay was 
not the most ideal, not the most natural instrument for Masters 

» to express himself through. 

Masters, for example, was born into a Methodist, Lindsay into 
a Campbellite family. And whereas Masters became a lawyer 
and a lot of other things besides the poet, Lindsay remained the 
Campbellite beside the poet. Lindsay crusaded, preached, pro- 
tested against his essential protestantism, and formed and re- 
formed it. So, therq was a kind of Minister’s veil between Lind- 
say and Masters inevitably. Masters speaks with the voice of 
age. In many ways Lindsay never grew up. In Masters there 
is little of the mystic or symbolist or carver of cherry-stones so 
much a part of Lindsay. Lindsay, then, was not so flexible or 
useful a figure as Masters might have created for himself, over 
those destinies like Elenor Murray’s to have absolute control. 

Fine and unusual as the tribute of one genius to another is, then _ 
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though it honors Lindsay the dead, this biography wastes Masters 


the living. In a book as creative as Domesday Book Masters 
might have presented a richer picture of the Illinois of his boy- 
hood, being unrestricted by a leading character not always con- 
genial to his liking or his need. Lindsay now needs no defense, 
at least not from Masters who might have written his own auto- 
biography if Hazelton Spencer had, say, been allowed to write the 
Lindsay biography. We owe nothing to the dead, not even tears 
or flowers or biographies, but a great deal to the living like 
Masters, not to waste them. The poet fulfills his own destiny 
joyfully, inevitably, though often with the ecstasy of a martyr, 
much as Lindsay starved to death joyfully, wilfully, ready to 
sing, singing, hoboing through the South and West. It is a 
question of doing ourseives justice, not by doing Lindsay more 
than justice, but by doing Masters no less than justice warmly. 
It is a question of vitalizing culture as the best that is thought and 
said, not as the best that Aas been thought and said. Culture, 
art, literature, language—they are not museum pieces, not graves 
to put flowers on and marble over. Ultimately the same practice 
of playing-safe which makes a new writer a beggar for space in 
reputable magazines, which builds museums for a dead Foster, 
which makes Mellon pay a million dollars for a Raphael madonna 
when he might have helped to encourage an American Raphael— 
this same atrocious business of playing-safe with the dead (and 
the dead are safe!) has forced Masters somehow to waste himself 
on this book. We have Lindsay secure, now that he is dead. 
What we ought to insist upon is more of Masters. In this book 
there is too much Lindsay, dead, too little Masters, alive. 


Lindsay needed no defence. We do not need to see our society _ 
more clearly through his eyes or for his sake, but rather for our 


own and Babbitt’s sake, whose salvation it will have taken more 
than an unwasted Masters and Lewis to effect, whose salvation is 
worth trying for even if it dissipates the need for poets and 
poetry. This biography, then, is as great as it could be. An 
authentic Lindsay is revealed in its pages. But Masters might 
have written a greater because more creative book. There are 
hundreds, thousands already now to do Lindsay justice and honor 
when he is dead. Masters, fortunately, is still alive to do himself 
justice if we admirers of the dead will let him. 
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by Austin Warren 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY IN SURVEY 


Puttosopnicat Ipeas 1n THE Unirep Srates. By Harvey G. Townsend. Ameri- 

can Book Co. New York. 293 pp. 1934. 

Heretofore the only systematic presentation of our philosophical 
history has been Woodbridge Riley’s American Thought. Though 
it does not warrant us in dispensing with its predecessor, Town- 
send’s volume is a welcome and important supplement. Riley 
undertakes an ampler scope: the second edition of his book in- 
cludes a lengthy discussion of the ‘new realism’ and of the Ameri- 
can Bergsonians; in addition, he descends to ‘popular’ thinkers 
like Ethan Allen, Paine, and Franklin, and comments on New 
Thought and Christian Science and other ‘metaphysics of the 
masses’, domains upon which he was the spirited and clever au- 
thority. Townsend, on the other hand, limits his range to profes- 
sional philosophers, and among them to the dead, save for San- 
tayana, upon whom he pronounces a brief, tentative estimate, and 
John Dewey, whose ambiguities, incoherencies, and weakness at 
metaphysics he exposes with acuteness and vigor. Riley devotes 
more attention to European movements which, like the French 
idealism of Cousin and Jouffroy, have influenced American 
thought; while such references are not absent from Townsend, the 
latter tends to trace our intellectual progress as though it were a 
strictly national affair. 

There are two ways of compiling an anthology or composing a 
chronicle: one includes as many names as possible and stresses 
movements and tendencies; the other concentrates upon the 
formed and formative minds, the ‘majors’, and is less concerned 
with wide representation than with selective distinction. Town- 
send has chosen the latter course. His book therefore analyzes 
in detail the systems of Edwards, C. S. Peirce, Royce, James, 
and Dewey. Particularly able and useful in his extended dis- 
cussion of C. S. Peirce, whose manuscripts, now in process of 
publication by the Harvard Press, were inaccessible to Riley. It 
is Townsend’s estimate—and he succeeds in justifying it—that 
Peirce is “One American philosopher, and perhaps the only one, 
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worthy of ranking with Edwards for sweep of philosophical imag- 
ination and grasp of the deepest philosophical problems.” 

“There is one dominant note in American philosophy, i.e., ideal- 
ism.” “Our most distinctive [American] philosophy is that uttered 
by men who have taken the trouble to study the history of ideas 

. Thinking has, and must have, its roots in the past.” These 
two motifs characterize Townsend’s outlook. Harboring no pen- 
chant for gifted amateurs with their “flashes of insight”, he puts 
his bet on historically educated, trained, and disciplined minds, 
capable, like Edwards and Peirce, of a “conscious metaphysics”, 
He takes as the truly philosophic method that, not of poetry or 
religion, but of mathematics and logic, aad eschews introspection 
in favor of the analysis of “order systems”. 

Faithful to this position, Townsend writes of Emerson with 
qualified respect rather than admiration and is wary of Trans- 
cendentalism; he quotes Peirce’s characterization of “the time 
when Emerson, Hedge, and their friends were disseminating the 
ideas that they had caught from Schelling, and Schelling from 
Plotinus, from Boehme, or God knows what minds stricken with 
the monstrous mysticism of the East”; in an appendix he reprints 
an informed and trenchant critique of the movement written by 
Dr. James Murdock and first published in 1842, a critique known 
to Riley, Gohdes, and other specialists, but not before generally 
available. 

Riley’s use of quotation marks is inconsistent and sporadic; we 
are frequently left in doubt whether we listen to the expositor or 
his author. Not so with Townsend; he documents carefully. He 
also writes carefully and lucidly—without Riley’s sometimes ex- 
aggerated sprightliness, but with the quite adequate substitution 
of habitual decorum diversified, upon occasion, by epigram and 
metaphor. 

The excellent bibliography does not limit itself to figures con- 
sidered in the volume and includes some biographies and some 
secondary works on American thought as well as the philosophical 
texts. 

Philosophical Ideas in the United States makes no bid for the 
attention of belles-lettrists; but it deserves to be required reading 
for all serious students of our national culture. 







































